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a2 EDITORIAL: 


The First Rasoumovsky Quartet 


A MAGNIFICENT performance by the Philharmonia 

Quartet and a recording worthy of such a performance 
by Columbia: on five dark. blue’ discs of the First 
Rasoumovsky Quartet gives me an opportunity which I 
never can resist of indulging my fancy by reconjuring those 
critical years in the first decade of the last century. We, 
alas, have not had our Trafalgar yet (the nearest thing so 
far has been the Battle of Matapan), but it is as well to 
remind ourselves that even a victory like Trafalgar left 
the situation.on the continent an extremely depressing 
prospect for those who hoped to see the end of Napoleon’s 
Comination clearly visible. Trafalgar was fought in 
October, 1805, and in the following month Beethoven’s 
opera ‘Fidelio was dué to receive its first performance. A 
week before the first night the French army entered 
Vienna, and, with the city evacuated by the Emperor and 
most of the nobility, it is not surprising that the opera’s 
run came to an end on the third night. Nevertheless, the 
French occupation was not given all the blame for the 
failure, which some of Beethoven’s musical friends argued 
was due partly to the difficulty of an unfamiliar and 
advanced score, but chiefly to the undue protraction of 
the opera. It is one more tribute to the length of art 
and the brevity of life that, regardless of Napoleonic 
battles, a terrific battle raged all one night at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s house to persuade Beethoven to. surrender 
at’ any. rate three numbers... The opera. was played 
through on the piano from seven in the evening till one 
in the morning, and although Beethoven raged. while’ the 
argument was on as.soon as. he had:.decided. to cut these 
three numbers his temper vanished. Shortly afterwards 
he set about composing the revised overture to a. new 
version ef the, opera: -in, two: acts. which we knew. as the 
Leonora. No: 3; \It-was- the Leonora -overture No, . 3 
which.was played-in 1805.: The revised performance was: 
put on-at. the end: of March;.1806;-with every sign of great: 
appreciation, - repeated. On. Apuil. 10th with. still: further 


success, and then taken off owing to a- row between 
Beethoven and the manager, after which Fidelio was put 
on a shelf for eight years. ° 

By now Beethoven was feeling more and more bitter 
against the French and with a curious parallel to what. we 
are feeling at the moment was becoming extremely pro- 
Russian, one expression of which mood is to be found in the 
composition of the three Rasoumovsky Quartets dedicated to 
the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, and using in the course 
of them two or three Russian folk tunes. After all, that 
Beethoven the idealistic Republican should have turned 
for the salvation of Europe to the Czar is no more astonishs 
ing than the way we now see dyed-in-the-wool Tories 
changing their true blue to a rather dull but still unmis- 
takeable red. 


Annoyed by the French occupation of most of his 
favourite summer resorts Beethoven betook himself in 
May to the country house of his friend Count Brunswick 
at Martonva-ar.in Hungary where within six months he 
wrote the three Rasoumovsky Quartets, the sublime 
Appassionata Sonata and the lovely Fourth Symphony. 
Beethoven had not written a string quartet since 1800, and 
although nobody who remembered the Adagio in the 
Sixth Quartet in B flat he called La Malinconia should 
have been unprepared for Beethoven’s development of the 
string quartet, the difference between the Sixth Quartet 
in B flat and the Sz:venth Quartet in F (the First 
Rasoumovsky) must have been as startling in its way as 
the political.changes that were taking place.in Europe. _ 

In spite of these. changes the prevailing characteristic 
of the music composed during this year of 1806 is serenity, 
and for that: serenity we must seek an explanation in the. 
love-affair- between: Beethoven and Theresa Brunswick, 
one.of the-sistets of his host, cousin by the way of Giulietta 
Guicciardi of Moonlight Sonata fame. ° 1 say love-affair- 
between- Beethoven. and Theresa Brunswick ; perhaps this 
is too crude a: phrase, .for the. whole story is still obscures 
Theresa. herself was to write; “ One: Sunday evening after’ 
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dinner, with the moon shining into the reom, Beethoven 
was seated at the piano. At first he laid his hands flat on 
the keyboard. Franz (her brother) and I always understood 
this, for it was his usual preparation. Then he struck some 
chords in the bass and slowly with an air of solemnity and 
mystery drifted into a song of John Sebastian Bach: “ If 
thou wilt give me thy heart, first let it be in secret, that 
our hearts may commingle and no one divine it.” My 
mother and the priest had fallen asleep, and my brother 
was dream-gazing, whilst I who understood his song and 
his expression felt life come to me in all its fullness. The 
following morning we met in the park and he said to me, 
“TI am now writing an opera ; the principal character is 
in me and around me wherever I go. Never before have I 
reached such heights of happiness ; I feel light, purity and 
splendour all around and within. Until now I have 
been like the child in the fairy story, picking up pebbles 
along the road without seeing the beautiful flowers blossom- 
ing close by.” . . . It was in May, 1806, that I became 
betrothed to him with the ready consent of my dear 
brother Franz.” 


It is true that Beethoven had first met the Brunswicks 
perhaps as much as ten years earlier and that at one time 
he had been attracted to Theresa’s sister Josephine who 
married Count Deym ; but what opera was he contem- 
plating in May, 1806, and why if Count Franz approved 
did this love-affair peter out ? Perhaps “ peter out” is 
too strong, but why did they never marry ?. Until the day 
of her death 51 years later Theresa was in love with 
Beethoven, or the memory of him, and Beethoven himself 
seems to have gone on loving her. In 1816 he could say, 
“when I think of her my heart beats as violently as on 
the day when I first saw her,”’ and in that very year he 
dedicated to her, “ To the loved one far away,” the Six 
Songs of Opus 98. In the very last year of his life a friend 
found Beethoven alone holding the portrait which Theresa 
had given him, that portrait inscribed “To the rare 
genius, the great artist, the generous man. T.B.” He 
was weeping and apostrophizing this portrait, ‘‘ Thou 
wert so lovely and great, so like to an angel!” The friend 
retired and coming back a little later he found Beethoven 
seated at the piano with a rapt expression on his counten- 
ance. He observed, “ This morning, my old friend, there 
are no black Iccks on your face,” and Beethoven answered, 
“It is because my good angel has visited me.” 


To-day, that portrait may still be seen in Beethoven’s 
house at Bonn, unless Hitler has carried it off to Nuremberg 
or Berchtesgaden. 

It is temptirg to discover in the Appassionata Sonata 
an expression of Beethoven’s love for Theresa Brunswick, 
but I think this is unjustified. The Sonata was dedicated 
to her brother, and it would hardly have been like 
Beethoven to do this if that great work was associated with 
the sister. Moreover, on one occasion Beethoven invited 
an enquirer to read Shakespeare’s Tempest as a clue. Nor 
is it improbable that some of the turbulence of the time 
found an outlet through the volcanic crater of this sonata. 
Finally, to dissociate the Appassionata from Theresa 
Brunswick we have only to recall that the next Sonata, 
Opus 78 in F sharp major composed in October, 1809, 
was dedicated tu. Theresa, and that this was Beethoven’s 
own favourite sonata. It is indeed an enchanting com- 
position, and appropriately it was the sonata which 
Schnabel chose to head the list of the Beethoven Piano 
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Sonata Society. Apart from that recording the only other 
is one by Wilhelm Kempff for Polydor, and it is surprising 
that no other pianist has paid attention to it for the 
gramophone. I commend it to Miss Eileen Joyce who 
would play it beautifully. It could easily become one of 
the most popular of the piano sonatas, full as it is of the 
very spirit of May and irradiated by the same serene 
tenderness as we discern in the Fourth Symphony and in the 
lovely Adagio molto e mesto, of the third movement of the First 
Rasoumovsky Quartet to which after this short excursion 
into the conditions under which it was written I return. 

I much hope that the Philharmonia Quartet will give 
us the other two Rasoumovsky Quartets. Readers should 
note that the work of this remarkable combination is being 
published on dark-blue not light-blue Columbia discs, but 
they must not suppose therefore that the performance is 
not of the very highest merit. The balance is beautifully 
preserved throughout, and in this first Rasoumovsky in 
which the violoncello plays such an important part the 
restraint and depth of emotion conveyed by Mr. Anthony 
Pini is most impressive. One can fancy in that violoncello 
the voice of Beethoven himself communing with Theresa 
in that May of 1806. It will be remembered that A.R. 
gave high praise last autumn to the Philharmonia’s per- 
formance of Mozart’s Hunt Quartet, and I shall look 
forward to hearing what he thinks of their interpretation 
of the First Rasoumovsky. 


“1812” Overture 


A happy coincidence was responsible for my mentioning 
the “78z2”’ Overture last month. I had no idea that Columbia 
intended to bring it out on two light-blue discs played by 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Rodzinski. It’s a fine 
rousing recording, but I cannot say that it has been given 
quite as much inspiring and inspirited sheer noise as I 
wanted. I find it a little perverse for Fiedler and the 
Boston Promenade Orchestra to make a record of Rossini’s 
Thieving Magpie on a plum H.M.V. disc at least 
three times as violent as that overture requires, and for 
the ‘‘1812” not to have effected something more 
startling in the way of dynamics. However, I 
expect this new “ 1812” will satisfy most people, 
and the last thing I want to do is to crab it. 
As I write those words I am thinking what our old friend 
H. C. Ridout would have said about such an implied 
criticism once upon a time, sitting up there in that untidy 
room of his which seemed so close to the Clerkenwell sky. 

As a matter of fact he would not have said anything. He 
would merely have smiled reproachfully. Readers will be 
grieved to hear that recently our old friend had to undergo 
a very severe operation, and they will rejoice with me in 
the news I have just received that he has made an “‘ amaz- 
ing recovery.” I need not say how earnestly we all hope 
that this recovery will be lasting and how eagerly we shall 
continue to profit from his vast experience of the gramo- 
phone and enjoy as we are enjoying now every month his 
communication of that experience to ourselves. 


Plaisir D’Amour 

The first record I had of my favourite song Plaisir 
d’Amour was an old black ten-inch H.M.V. disc of Calvé 
singing it. That was in 1909, and it has vanished so long 
ago that not even the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia men- 
tions the existence of it among the numerous versions. 
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Now Maggie Teyte has sung it as exquisitely as it could be 
sung. Do not miss this enchanting ten-inch red H.M.V. 
disc which has a hitherto unrecorded song of Fauré’s on 
the other side, Dans les Ruines d’Une Abbaye, the words 
being by Victor Hugo. 

Plaisir d’Amour was composed by Martini I! Tedesco, 
Martini the German, who must be distinguished from the 
earlier Martini known as Padre Martini, a sort of Busoni 
of the early 18th century who astonished the curious 
and communicative Burney with his library of 17,000 
volumes. Martini the German’s real name was Johann 
Schwartzendorf, born in 1741, who as a boy of 17 after 
playing the organ at the Jesuit seminary in Neustadt since 
he was ten years old, set out to make his fortune in France 
with no money and not a word of French. In Nancy the 
organ-builder Dupont found him starving and succoured 
him, and it was by Dupont’s advice that he took the name 
Martini Il Tedesco. From 1761 to 1764 he was in the 
household of King Stanislaus, and after his patron’s death 
he went to Paris, where he won a prize in a competition 
for the best march for the Swiss Guard. From that time 
onwards to the Revolution he held many appointments in 
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noblemen’s houses and composed several operas. Deprived 
of all his emoluments by one of the revolutionary decrees 
of 1792, he retired to Lyons and published a treatise on 
singing. Later he returned to Paris and continued to write 
operas. He also wrote a cantata for the marriage of 
Napoleon with Marie Louise. At the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Court Music and composed a requiem for Louis XVI, 
dying in February, 1816, in his 75th year. Of all that he 
wrote—operas, cantatas, masses, symphonies, military 
marches—all that remains alive to-day is that one magical 
song, Plaisir d’Amour, which was originally called Romance 
du chevrier dans Celestine, nouvelle de M. le Chevalier de Florian. 
Would it have survived so long with such a title ? Most 
assuredly not. 


Sir Arnold Bax 


My warm congratulations both’ to Sir Arnold Bax and 
British music on his becoming Master of the King’s Musick. 
No better choice could have been made whether from 
a popular point of view or a musical point of view. Long 
may he preside. ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 


NEEDLE— XX! 


GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


SINCE the beginning of broadcasting programmes in 1922, 
perhaps even before, various minds must have seen some 
relationship between the reception, transmission and subsequent 
reception of sounds through the medium of valves, and the 
deposition of those sounds on discs—in other words, some possible 
association between wireless broadcasting methods and gramo- 
phone recording—and I have no doubt were engaged in research 
to determine what, if any, bearing one had upon the other. 

In this connection, here is a little bit of unknown history that 
deserves to be told as it builds up to the ultimate accomplishment. 

In March, 1924, there came to us a quiet, pleasant, very 
unobtrusive individual, by name W. S. Purser. Our building at 
Clerkenwell at this time was already overcrowded with the staff 
necessary to run a rapidly increasing business and the only office 
in which it was possible to accommodate the newcomer was a tiny 
room opening out of my advertising department, through which 
he always had to pass. Purser was a bit of a mystery to the rest 
of us. All that the general staff knew was that he was attached 
to the recording department, and as everybody was working to 
capacity, nobody asked any questions. All I knew was that a 
bench had been set up in the adjoining little room and that 
certain mysterious instruments were occasionally taken in. 
Brooks and Gregory naturally knew all that was going on but 
they observed a discreet silence. One thing was a trifle unusual. 
The little room was always locked behind him when Purser went 
out. But there was no real significance in that and I never gave 
it a thought. 

As he had to pass through my office to get to his own, I saw a 
lot of him, but he was not particularly communicative and for 
some months we did little more than exchange the courtesies of 
the weather. -: 

Until one afternoon in, I think, November, 1924. Purser, 
perhaps to note the reaction of a non-technical outsider, invited 
me into his room to hear a record. He offered no explanation. 
It was a recording of a piano solo, so Purser has reminded me, 
for it really made so little impression at the moment that I had for- 
gotten. It certainly had a clarity of definition, a cleanness of tone, 
an openness that were new. The volume was quite normal, but 


there was ‘‘ something about it ” that I could not define. I am 
afraid my expression and comments did not exhibit much excite- 
ment, probably not much more than polite wonder. 

And when Purser said “‘ That’s an electric recording,” I was, I 
fear, still not visibly impressed. I believe I asked him to explain, 
and though I have no doubt he set it out in the simplest non- 
technical terms, I have the feeling that I was quite unmoved and 
only registered the fundamental fact that this record had been 
made by a new method that eliminated some of the old recording 
impedimenta. And I’m not sure that I clearly grasped anything 
more than that. I’ve often wondered what he really thought of 
me that I did not appreciate anything really significant in what 
he had shown me. 

What I should have done was to have gone home and entered 
in my diary: “ Heard a new kind of record in Purser’s office 
to-day. He calls it an electric recording. Are we on the eve of a 
revolutionary development ?” But I never kept a diary, so I 
missed noting the fact that I had been permitted to glimpse and 
hear what was certainly our first electric recording made in this 
country. But it was nearly a year later before I became conscious 
that I had been given a private view of something that was to 
change the entire character of the gramophone. Literally that 
was history in the making. 

Some time later I learned more of his work that had gone to the 
making of that record from my friend Purser, now technical 
recording manager of the E.M.I. group, which means, I believe, 
that he is responsible for the recording equipment, its installation 
and maintenance, and the selection and acoustic treatment of 
studios all over the world, except, I fancy, North and South 
America, 

When we come to consider that, over so many years, the world 
was satisfied, indeed wonderingly delighted, with the standard of 


the old acoustic gramophones, and that many perhaps 
even now cling, more or less faithful, to the product 
of pre-electric days, it may still be something of a 


mystery how the transition from the old to the new 

was effected. Equally so, many may also wonder what scientific 

experience from outside was brought to influence this develop- 
B 
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ment and led to the subsequent complete substitution of electrical 
methods in recording and reproduction. 

That being so, then it seems to me it would be interesting to 
trace briefly some of the earlier associations of Purser himself 
remembering that as an expert on sound (embraced, of course, 
in physics—sound, light and heat), the study and application of 
his scientific knowledge in the light of wireless progress has a 
considerable bearing on, and may help us to understand, the 
change from the mechanical gramophones to the microphone 
stage. 


So we go back with Purser to 1904, when he first joined the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company as operator, crossing the 
Atlantic in that capacity over a hundred times, and then being 
placed in charge of operating the wireless telegraphy fixed ser- 
vices—i.e., Morse telegraphy between the world’s capitals. 
From 1907 to 1911 he was present while Marconi himself experi- 
mented at Clifden, Ireland, and was present when the first grid 
leak was made by C. S. Franklin. Of this invention Purser 
tells a story which though it has nothing to do with gramophones 
is still a good story. The device mystified him and all his colleagues, 
for they were unacquainted with its principles. At a suitable 
opportunity they took it to pieces to find its secret. They were as 
wise as before. To explain: the device had been made in two 
sections mounted on a base, and between those two sections, as 
if to indicate some missing part, a thick pencil line had been 
drawn on the base itself. It was not until later that the puzzled 
Purser and his companions discovered that the pencil line itself 
(really, of course, a line of graphite) was the secret connection 
between the two sections and itself provided the “ leak.”” That 
story has not been told before. 

The last war found Purser as superintendent of instruction for 
the Marconi Company, his certificate being accepted over several 
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years. for many young wireless operators training for wireless 
telegraphy. Although not actually engaged in the scientific 
experiments in relation to broadcasting, he could not fail to be 
impressed by the new trend, and saw it was but a short step from 
the transmission of sound and music by wireless to the application 
of some of the same principles to gramophone recording. For he 
had recognised that the existing limitations of recording were far 
below what might be achieved by the microphone. 

He brought his ideas to Arthur Brooks, whose own mind had 
already turned in that direction. Then he met Sterling, who 
immediately recognised the implications and vast use which could 
be made of the thermionic valve amplifier, and its relation to 
sound reproduction, and Purser was asked if he would undertake 
research in the field of electric recording. So, in March, 1924, he 
took possession of that tiny 20 by 9g office adjoining mine. He 
had to start from zero, building, or having built to his specifica- 
tions, every piece of apparatus he needed. No microphones as 
such existed. He had to design and construct one suited to his 
purpose. Even the British Broadcasting Company were using a 
crude device specially invented for them by a famous Marconi 
expert, Captain Round. The valves, upon which, of course, 
transmission and reception (and in our case reproduction also) 
solely depended, were primitive. They were restricted to what 
was known as the 3-electrode valve, not nearly so efficient as the 
simplified screened-grid type known to-day. Expressed in another 
way, the magnification of the signal by six or eight times was 
considered good at the time ; now a 50 magnification is common. 
And, to-day, an amplification of volume requizing only two or 
three modern valves would have called for, perhaps, a dozen 
of the type then used. 


(To be continued.) 





Master of the King’s Musick 


HE appointment of Sir Arnold Bax to the post rendered vacant by 

the death of Sir Walford Davies occasioned no surprise in musical 
circles. The honour is richly deserved. 

Bax, who has for many years been regarded as one of the leaders of 
British music, was born in London in 1883. A product of the Royal 
Academy of Music, he studied composition under Corder and the 
piano under Matthay. 

He came under the influence of Irish folklore and literature at an 
early age. This is reflected in his work, which has often been described 
as the musical equivalent of Yeats’ poetry. 

A prolific writer, seven symphonies (none of which has been recorded) 
have already come from his pen. The most recent has not yet been 
heard in this country. Other large-scale compositions include the tone- 
poems, “‘ The Happy Forest,” “In the Faery,” the indescribably 
lovely “The Garden of Fand,” “ Tintagel”? (H.M.V. C1619-20), 
and ‘‘ November Woods.” The Symphonic Variations for Piano and 
Orchestra, “‘ Moy Mell” (recorded by the N.G.S.) and the impressive 
** Mater Ora Filium” for unaccompanied double choir, are other 
representative works. In addition, Bax has given us a 
number of smaller piano pieces, three of which were inspired by a 
visit to Russia. (One of these, “‘ In a Vodka Shop,” was played as an 
interlude during one of the Diaghileff seasons during (I think) the 
1920’s.) 

Bax has also enriched the chamber music repertory to a considerable 
extent (one gives grateful thanks for the recent Decca release of the 
G major string quartet, as well as the valiant efforts of the N.G.S. in 
the dim past). Is it asking too much for further recordings of his 
chamber works ? Many requests have been made in these columns, too, 
for ‘“* The Garden of Fand,” while a start might be made on the 
symphonies by recording the popular Third. F. G. YOueEns. 


Walter Rimington—1875-1941 


ALTER RIMINGTON died in Jersey on 5th October last. His 
passing was a merciful release. He had suffered for many months 
from an incurable disease and it was typical of the man that although 
several messages from him had filtered through the Red Cross organisa- 
tion, he made no mention of his illness. He wished to spare his relatives 
and friends that additional anxiety on his account. 
Rimington was an exceptional man. He had been occupied in 


many fields of business, but in Rimington Van Wyck he found his real 
life’s work. He loved music passionately and with understanding and 
his whole heart was put into spreading knowledge and appreciation 
of the Masters. When he started the “ Rimington Review ” in 1935, 
it was an instantaneous success. Hundreds of readers looked forward 
eagerly to the monthly issue and rarely did they fail to find some typical 
refreshing “‘ Rimingtonism.”’ His criticisms were often quite unorthodox 
but always original, bold and fearless and his wit sparkled and enlivened 
the pages of his magazine. 

Rimington had a unique personality. His presence was felt whenever 
he entered a room. Possessed of a beautiful voice and an arresting 
appearance, he was a brilliant raconteur and extempore speaker. But 
there was another side to him. His was a very sensitive and cultured 
spirit full of a buoyant hope and belief in the inherent goodness of 
human nature. He had served throughout the previous war and suffered 
much both physically and mentally. The coming of this present war 
cast him into a spiritual despondency which did much to reduce his 
vitality and eager interest in life. 

Those of his friends who are left feel privileged to have known him. 
He was brave, loyal and.sincere, a man of sterling character and 
principle. To those to whom he gave his closest friendship, he opened 
the whole treasury of his soul and richly spent his love. His is an abiding 
and fragrant memory. - 

Deep sympathy will go out to his son in England and to his dearest 
and closest companion, his wife, now left alone in enemy occupied 
Jersey. H.D. 


Here’s An Idea 


T a large camp in Cheshire, the Y.M.C.A. provides “ Celebrity 

Concerts” by an ingenious system of organising hundreds of gramo- 
phone records throughout the district. : 

Donald Price, gunner in the R.A., music master in peace-time, has 
discovered that a large number of Y.M.C.A. voluntary helpers and their 
friends have, between them, a great variety of gramophone records. 
These records, with the owners’ collaboration, he has card-indexed in 
a master file. : 

Now, from a quick reference to his index, Gunner Price can draw 
up any type of programme at a moment’s notice. Having made his 
selection, he cycles round to the various owners and collects the records. 

On the day following the recital Price again cycles the round to 
return the records. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES: 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


Eileen Joyce and Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Piano 
Concerto in E flat (Ireland). Columbia, DX1072-4 (12 in., 
14s. 74d.). 

More of the cheerful evidence we continue to get, in the pro- 
duction of major British works in cheaper-priced recordings, that 
our ftiends in the Companies are doing their best to brighten and 
lighten the terrible burden of these days. Miss Joyce has a good 
brain, which part at least of this concerto clearly needs. Pianists 
without brains are still possible. With fingers, yes—too many : 
they make everything sound too easy. But brains behind the 
brawn or the brilliance—much rarer. The good old Hallé is 
likely to take on new life, I think, if it can get plenty of really 
artistic direction: Mr. Heward is one of several men I am glad to 
see developing. One or two others might well be rested, who can 
conduct for years without giving a body one decent thrill. In a 
work like this it is not so much the ready, superficial stirs that-one 
seeks: rather, newcomers may have the thrill of discovering 
Ireland. He was for long much under-recorded. Now he may be 
heard, at 62, by people who have not before fully realised all that 
is in him. That is a warming thought. Those who have always 
enjoyed him—the great bulk of music-lovers—will give a hearty 
welcome to every major work the recorders are so happily moved 
as to essay. 

Ireland’s texture and detail, about the time of this work (1930), 
were by no means easy to sum up quickly: the concerto is a good 
example of a work that yields up considerably more, on repetition, 
than one might think it contained, on one hearing. I say “ about 
the time of this work,” because Ireland has altered a good deal 
since the days when one approached him with excitement, yet 
with a little awe, as one of the “‘ young British school,” expecting 
much more knotty matter than I remember finding in the 
gloriously stimulating A minor Trio, away back sometime about 
the start of the last war. Then, his grip on rhythm (as the mature 
music-lover understands it) was the strongest of his fine qualities. 
It remains—though more complex in his older age—one of the 
best qualitiés in his or any contemporary composer’s art. A 
dozen years of varied hearings by several (though too few) 
performers, and the means of knowing where all the notes are 
going, has made what at first sounded rather turgid, now easy 
enough to understand. There is nothing to annoy or alarm, to 
cause teeth to grind or minds to wander. Besides putting mind 
and rhythmic vitamins into his music, Ireland has never forsaken, 
in any extended work, the lyrical mood that, with his enthusiasm 
for building, made those days, thirty years and more past, so gay 
with promise for British music. Perhaps, ten years ago, he was 
in part beguiled by ways that would never have proved entirely 
congenial to his nature. That finale’s modal repetitiveness even 
then sounded oddly old-fashioned ; but without the least dis- 
respect one can say that Ireland always has been a bit old- 
fashioned—using the word in two senses, one of them implying 
independence and “ character”: something of the individual 
whimsy, perhaps, the slightly. dogged persistence in ways not 


necessarily popular. That tendency towards the “ character ”’ 
element does not easily mix with any impulse or leaning towards 
experiments not impelled entirely by the inward creative drive. 
But how can we adjudicate on that? Who knows when a com- 
poser is wholly moved by the best of his own creative force, or 
partly by accidents, fashion, or a temporary interest in some 
** movement ”’? I doubt if, always, he knows. In this finale, for 
example, my own feeling is that the composer strayed somewhat 
out of his best powers, out of a clear line of development (his 
development as an artist, of course, not the conventional sym- 
phonic “ development ”’), And there are moments when the nose 
of a certain well-loved puppet peeps in, from the world of non- 
human ballet. 

The work is brief. I welcome these six-side concertos and 
symphonies, of which we have now quite a few. Complexity can 
co-exist with brevity; and if the man have great matter to 
declare, it may as well be within the limits of a Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, which can be got upon one side of a record, as 
within a whole book of the Bible. Ireland’s harmonic complexity, 
and perhaps the rhythmic line of the second movement, were not 
easy for the ear to clarify, at first. They readily grow to com- 
prehension on the discs. 

The opening might be that of a modern Liszt, with motto-" 
theme brooding in promise. It is a beautiful gentle introduction, 
so short, and obviously inviting us to take this as the passport for 
the journey. Ireland’s harmony is almost the most interesting I 
know in modern times—speaking for the moment as a lifelong 
technical ‘student of the subject. There is room for pleasant 
debate on how far the lyrical spirit can support the weight of 
harmony, in, say, the last inch of side 1 ; and how this passage 
as a whole fares along with the rather dogged (and typically 
Irelandian) laying-into-it that has been going on just before. 
The star: of side 2 shows the delight in a lush pianism that has its 
astringent harmonies: again one is reminded of Liszt-redivivus 
(in the old man’s best vein). The piano part is always fit for a 
real star like this. The actual thinking sometimes drops short of 
the best, e.g., the coda of the first movement, where the sequential 
matter is not quite good enough. I venture to think that Ireland 
would have bettered that, thirty years ago. But I don’t think 
that kind of weakness has grown on him in the last ten. 

There are many most interesting questions in the work: how 
well, for example, is the withdrawn element balanced with the 
lyrical, in the second movement? No slow movement of his is 
ever unattractive, or fails to bring one into quick sympathy with 
him. This piano opening is in the grand old vein of the masters of 
19th century romance ; it has much of the blended warmth and 
elevation of Brahms. If you like to add a dash of Strauss, you are 
welcome. I think this movement will long remain fragrant. 

The finale is much more for those-who-like-this-sort-of-thing. 
I don’t happen to, much. Good luck to those who do! I can 
think of only one man who could make this kind of music come 
off thoroughly well, with nod and beck and wreathed smile— 
Dohnanyi. Can it be that the Englishman is really the one who 
jokes wi’ deeficulty? Far be it from a Scot to decide. Doggedness 
can be a virtue or a vice. I think it here the latter. It is arguable 
that this processional fling at the end of the last side but one 
comes capitally after the ding-donging, and that the former sets 
off the latter excellently. The end can surely be thought of as an 
almost Jovian embrace. Ireland can rise higher than the triviaiity 
of one or two of his ideas here ; it is an unequal work. But he is 
always a satisfying composer, by and large: serious, not garru- 
lously pretentious, and so seldom—thank heaven—bemused by 
that flatulent British folky-modal dependence that has ruined 
many a promising composer who would not rely on his own ideas. 
There are weaknesses here, and it would be absurd to claim the 
concerto as a first-class masterpiece, or even as first-class Ireland, 
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in every page ; but there is always plenty to enjoy in a composer 
who scarcely ever lets you down rhythmically, and who seems, 
in older years, to be turning confidently to some of the best of 
the lyrical feeling that so dewily besparkled the fresh meadows 
of British music forty years ago. 


Heward String Orchestra: Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
(Mozart). Columbia, DX1063, 4 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

A sound, crisp, serviceable performance, recorded in a chamber 
with a fair reverberation. The surface is not quite so good as 
usual. It does not seem necessary to perform a light work such 
as this with excessive finesse : I can have too much of a good thing, 
and some conductors tend rather to weaken Mozart’s lines. The 
bass is the least bit sticky at times (rhythmically). The work is 
not so easy to bring off perfectly. That Minuet, for instance— 
just how go-ahead do you like it? Is it too fast, here, for your 
liking? It seems to me to be just on the hither side of the useful 
pace: that is, I get the feeling of a school lesson “ said off” 
rather than of a sunny thought tossed off. Mr. Heward’s long 
phrasing will mostly be appreciated. It is one of his—or, indeed, 
any good conductor’s—best qualities. Unfortunately, there are 
imitations, served up by some conductors of whom we hear too 
much. This kind of performance would be as good as anything 
you could find, for the person who is shy of having to look out 
for too many fine points. He could sit back and get the general 
effect, without worrying about detail, in which, any way, con- 
ductors will always differ. W.R.A. 


* Warsaw ” Concerto (Addinsell) from the film “‘ Dangerous 
Moonlight ” recorded from the sound track. Columbia 
DX1062 (12 ins., 4s. 103d.) 

This Concerto has certainly captured the imagination of the 
film-going public and it is not to be wondered at. Whether or 
not this engaging trifle which, I am told, runs agreeably enough 
through the film has lasting merit is another matter. 

The work, which is based on an attractive theme, is an obvious 
pastiche of Rachmaninov’s piano concertos. 

The composer, Richard Addinsell has, I would imagine, 
written the piece if not with his tongue in his cheek at least with 
an honest eye on the box-office ; and he has, notwithstanding, 
produced something which is both musicianly and pleasing to 
the ear. 

I have not seen “*‘ Dangerous Moonlight ” but can well imagine 
Addinsell’s music as being dead right to help along the tale of a 
renowned pianist who becomes an officer in the Polish Air Force 
and loses his memory as the result of a crash. 

While there may be nothing “ great” about the Warsaw 
Concerto it remains interesting that a piece of this kind should 
have been written especially for a film instead of a known piano 
concerto being taken from its proper setting and mutilated to 
make a film fan’s holiday. 

Richard Addinsell’s incidental music for the theatre and screen 
is already well known. The composer, moreover, would probably 
be among the first to desire that it is as such that this piece should 
be judged, and not as a musical work to be added to the concert 
player’s repertoire. 

Despite the fact that the recording is made from the sound 
track it is remarkably good. B.J. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Hallé Orchestra (Lambert): Intermezzo and Serenade, 
“ Hassan” (Delius, arr. Beecham); and La Calinda, 
* Koanga ” (Delius, arr. Fenby). H.M.V., C3273 (12 ins., 
4s. 104d.). 

The old magic fails not. The music might be heard in the 
distance, or in another chamber : some effect of other-worldliness, 
of refined ecstacy without etiolation, is needed. Is this perform- 
ance and recording the least bit etiolated? Or does it lack the 
last mellifluous sweetness of jams meticulously jar’d? Is it that 
some magic really resides in the hand of Sir Thomas that no other 
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quite surely evokes in Delius? This ought not to be so, but I am 
not easily persuaded that it is an entirely false assumption. Does 
the least little workaday quality creep into the Hallé? The 
faintest trace of the jog-trot? The dance is the most delightful 
little thing, forty-five years or more old now, and bringing with it 
the blue sky of 19th century gaiety (and a distinct note of Grieg, 
as well as reminding us how potent were the French masters of 
ballet). You will encore this capital bit of clear-toned, happy 
work ; and indeed the record as a whole is excellent value. 


Grand Opera Orchestra: Selection, “Il Trovatore.” 
H.M.V., C3270 (12 in., 4s. 103d.). 

An orchestra sufficient for its purpose, though it might not fill 
all the pit at Covent Garden. The selection does not attempt to 
lead with much finesse from one song to another: once or twice 
the transition is rather comical. But the tunes are well delivered 
and roundly recorded: very slightly tubby at times, but with a 
bit of panache in the style which suits the more rumbustious bits. 
Long may they rumble. 


Vladimir Horowitz and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Toscanini): Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor, Op. 23 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB5988-91 (12 in., 29s. 4d.). 
Auto. DB8922-5. 


Tremendous, terrific, colossal—supply other adjectives to 
taste. The result will delight those who revelled most in the same 
partners’ Brahms recently: possibly it may not quite so fully 
charm newcomers to Tchaikovsky, or old-timers who love to 
bask in his sunshine. There does not seem to be very much 
sentiment to spare. They drive along in a grand sea-spume of 
energy, with crashing waves of sound every now and then. I 
cannot pretend, at this date, that I prefer a gentle, sentimental 
Tchaikovsky B flat minor ; though, remembering what Beecham 
can do with a symphony, I should like to be persuaded: as, I 
think, Rubinstein came nearest to persuading me: the other 
recording in stock, Petri’s, is not likely (as far as memory can 
remark) to stand up so well now. In tone and clang, one could 
not wish more than this recording gives. Indeed, if there were 
to be any more, I should be past wishing, and well into fearing. 
It does not particularly appeal to me as an interpretation, except 
perhaps in the finale, where (as with most of Tchaikovsky’s) I 
have not much use for a party who does not go mad: mad, of 
course, in superb artistry, as might well be said of the troupe 
here. The surfaces are not all quite of the finest. 

Some bits sound quite unusually: the start of side 2, for 
example—the chippy little two-note figures. The music, later 
on this side needs more time to exhale (as, in general, throughout 
the performance). I doubt if you can beat Sir Henry on Tchai- 
kovsky, after all the years. He knows just how much it wants, 
will stand, and can absorb. The audience, too. It should be 
thoroughly understood, however, that we must not always 
think in terms of O so many years ago. There may be, for all 
I know, dozens of different Tchaicanons now, according to which 
—good luck to them—the volume of sound, the sparkling Jero- 
boams of pianistic champagne here poured forth, are worth whole 
seas of the old-fashioned stuff we used to regard as advanced 
gramophony, even ten years ago. Some of the tone now got upon 
discs has to be heard to be believed. If some of the time I can’t 
believe that anything like all the music is there too—well, why 
not decide for oneself? Much shellac has flowed under the 
matrices since Dannreuther first played the work here in 1876, 
and it would be strange if there were not almost as many ways of 
playing it as there are ways of making tribal lays. 

One does not get very many chances to admire the exhilarating 
quality of the softer orchestral tone: for the quieter pleasures can 
be fully as stimulating as the loud ones. Indeed, as I have often 
remarked, I listen longingly for them—and, in most of the new 
American recordings, with few entirely satisfied moments. . We 
do well to realise the scale on which these records are made, the 
instruments for which they are designed, and the general level of 
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acceptance which the biggest recording undoubtedly meets with 
over there. One could pick out, however, some charming bars in 
these discs, over which to linger with a thankful ear for the gentler 
tones. The slow movement is unlike any performance I have ever 
heard before. The opening pace is fast, but that of the middle 
section must be heard to be believed. ‘‘ Sentimentality ”’ is 
banished ; but the baby is thrown away with the bath-water. 
Try it, and form your own judgment. 

The finale is a gorgeous three-ring circus, indeed, which is 
likely to delight everybody. Again, it differs from any perform- 
ance I recall. I can conceive its exciting a body almost to frenzy. 
And if there are moments when some other body might plead 
‘** Remember the diver, Sir, remember the diver ! ’’, the bulk of 
us are pretty sure to dive in without caring who or what comes up 
or sinks in this performance, so tremendous, so terrific, so colossal— 
see adjectives as before. W.R.A. 


_ ft. 
Bie OLS. _. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


Philharmonia String Quartet (Holst - Wise - Riddle - Pini) : 
Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (Beethoven). Columbia 
DX1067—1071 (12 in., 24s. 44d.). Auto DX8173-7, Score 
Eulenburg, 1s. gd. 

In the February 1937 GrRamopHonE I drew attention to a 
remarkably fine recording of Beethoven’s first ‘‘ Rasoumovsky ” 
quartet—* the best recording of any string quartet so far issued ” 
—made by the Roth String Quartet (Col. LX578-82). One day 
I hope it will be possible to do a second review of that issue in 
comparison with the recording by the Philharmonia String 
Quartet issued last month, which was only given brief notice in 
the February GRAMOPHONE. 

At the moment I can transfer bodily nearly the whole of one 
paragraph from the earlier review and apply it to the Phil- 
harmonia Quartet: “‘a recording . . . having no distressing 
moments even at the biggest climaxes: a recording of exceptional 
clarity which, one feels, has captured all the beauty of a singularly 
splendid performance, and reveals . . . the inspired grandeur 
and loveliness of music which is indeed one of Beethoven’s crowns 
of glory.” 

That such praise can be given to two recordings of the same 
work is some indication of the unique value of the gramophone, 
which can perpetuate performances of such high quality. The 
Roth records appeared five years ago so that one will naturally 
expect to find even greater fidelity to the performance in the 
present issue. 

Certainly I cannot imagine a better balance of parts, more 
truthful string tone, than is found here in eminent degree. But 
this matter, though of much importance, is the least among those 
to be mentioned. 

What will at once strike the attentive listener is the Toscanini- 
like observance of Beethoven’s dynamic directions, the Toscanini- 
like reverence for the exact value of every note, with a result 
that at times stretches, not strains, the medium to its limits, but 
reveals the splendour and elemental energy of Beethoven’s music 
in a most thrilling way. 

Only the finest musicianship, the most intense and self- 
sacrificing rehearsal, could have achieved so magnificent a result. 
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Those of us who possess a miniature score of the work (and get 
one even if you cannot read a note) will find their attention 
arrested on every page by some interpretative beauty. There is, 
one need hardly say, no stunting, there is complete integration : 
but it is illuminating and deeply interesting to go over the records 
with the score, having the ear trained solely on such technical 
points as the’cello’s playing of the great opening phrase where 
it is marked cresc. and two bars ahead p: then on the observance 
of the variety of markings thenceforward—especially the difficult 
sfp on one note or sf-p on two notes (bar 28 and bar 40 for 
example). How truly lovely is the dolce of bar 60: the chording 
here and elsewhere is of the finest quality, the delicacy of tone 
exquisite. Then as to balance can one ever have heard the rising 
octave phrase for second violin at bar 162, with the first 
violin counter-melody above, sound so beautiful as here. 

The Scherzo is the greatest Beethoven ever wrote. To realise 
it fully needs from each player a perfect rhythmic individualisa- 
tion of his part with that part yet in the closest relation with 
those of his fellows. Listen to the first sixteen bars, the setting 
up, by the’ cello and viola, of the determining rhythm of the whole 
movement, the responses of second and first violins. In these bars 
you have the aristocratic democracy of the string quartet most 
subtly displayed. 

The glorious slow movement has many examples of the finest 
subordination of each other part to the one that carries, for the 
time, the chief melody line. (I don’t remember noticing before 
the cry of Schubert’s “ Wanderer ” echoing in bars 19-20—a 
fortuitous resemblance. Immediately after this the thirds on 
first and second violins leap out with thrilling effect.) One of the 
finest pieces of part-playing comes in bar 72 and onwards for 
the whole of the section—and needless to say the test of the 
cadenza at the close of the movement, which has been known to 
show up the musicianship of more than one quartet, is trium- 
phantly passed. 

There is, it is true, a very slight mishap—though that is too 
strong a term—here, and another in the second movement. I 
only mention these to show the players are, after all, human ! 

One last word. In these days one is tempted to think, in 
moments of depression, that honesty of purpose, awareness of 
spiritual values, are at a low ebb in our country. It is inspiring 
at such times to find “ four just men” possessed by a common 
faith, inspired by a common purpose, labouring with such 
devotion in the cause of their art. 

Here is a picture of the brotherhood of man expressed in one 
of the greatest works of the mind of man. And it is infinitely 
moving. 


Stuyvesant String Quartet (Shulman, Smirnoff, Kievman 
and A. Shulman): Quartet (Bloch). Columbia LX934-9 
(12 in., 44s.). Auto. LX8511-6. 


Alfredo Casella and Pro Arte Quartet (Onnou, Ha!leux, 
Prevost and Maas): Quintet for Piano and Strings 
(Bloch). H.M.V. DB5983-6 (12 in., 36s. 8d.). Auto. 
DB8918-21. 


The Bloch String Quartet and Piano Quintet are both works 
of major importance and it would be useless to attempt to review 
them in the brief time available this month. They will, therefore, 
be dealt with in detail in the next issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Moura Lympany (piano):: Preludes, No. 5 in D major 
(Op. 23, No. 4); No. 6 in G minor (Op. 23, No. 5) 
(Rachmaninov). Decca K1025 (12 in., 4s. 104}d.). 

This is a pair of well-contrasted Preludes. The D major, No. 4, 
is concerned with a dreamy ruminative tune of the sort that, on 
the orchestra, goes first of all to the ’cellos and is then taken up 
by the strings. Everyone knows the G minor, No. 5, a march- 
like affair with a lovely and purely Russian “ trio.” 

Miss Lympany avoids the thumping kind of treatment to which 
this Prelude has often been subjected by close attention to the 
composer’s markings, but gives it splendid rhythmic vitality. 








Her reflective playing of No. 4 is very refreshing. The very 
quietest tones are well caught in this recording, but the piano 
tone, generally, seems better on the reverse side. 


Clifford Curzon (piano): Four Impromptus, Op. 90 
(Schubert). Decca K1018-20 (12 in., 14s. 74d.). 

I should be glad to live some time longer with these records 
before making up my mind about them. The standard of record- 
ing is not more than average and the general effect is of playing 
a little under-vitalised. At the same time the feeling of intimacy 
given by Clifford Curzon’s quiet playing is very pleasant. It is 
at its best in the lovely G flat major Impromptu, one of Schubert’s 
most beautiful tunes. The well known A flat major Impromptu, 
in spite of a very neat Staccato in the right-hand, lacks buoyancy, 
and the left-hand tune never sings from the heart. The best 
playing comes in the dark C sharp minor Trio. 

The B flat major Impromptu ripples along delightfully, but 
might also sound more sunny. The first number of Op. go so 
completely fails to interest me as music that it is difficult to form a 
judgement about it. Clifford Curzon is a fine player with high 
artistic ideals and these records should emphatically be heard and 
compared with those made some years ago by Edwin Fischer for 
H.M.V. 


William Pleeth (’cello), Margaret Good (piano): Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 36 (Grieg); Berceuse (Grieg, arr. 
Stutschewsky-Thaler). Decca K1048-51 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). 

I have not received the first movement of the Grieg ’cello 
Sonata, but if it is as good as the other two movements this 
recording can warmly be recommended. The playing is well 
balanced, warm in tone, sensitive in feeling, and excellently 
recorded. 

There is nothing new in the music, a late work dedicated to 
Grieg’s brother, and earlier works of Grieg are suggested by every 
movement. As “‘ Cobbett ” says, “‘ the first movement recalls the 
A minor Concerto, the second movement reminds one of the 
Homage March, and the third of Solveig’s Song.” 

It is pleasant to be reminded of these things, but the important 
point is the loveable quality of this, as of nearly all Grieg’s, music. 
His phrases may be short-breathed, he may repeat himself, his 
ideas of development may be far removed from classical practice— 
his ideas, indeed, hardly develop at all—but there is a fresh, 
open-air, and, as I have said, thoroughly loveable quality about 
his work that cannot fail to endear it to those who accept it in 
the right way. So accepted it is a refreshment. ALR. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) and Gerald Moore (piano): Plaisir 
@amour (Martini) and Ruineo d’une Abbaye (Hugo- 
Faure). H.M.V. DA1810 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Martini’s lovely tune, which time can never stale nor vulgar 
usage destroy, belongs to a spacious, courteous age that can never 
return. The sanitation may have been primitive, but people did 
know the value of good manners! Miss Teyte floats the tune on a 
legato stream of lovely tone such as no other singer can to-day 
accomplish and touches in the ornaments with the most delicate 
art, Faure’s song (once translated as “‘ In the ruins of an abbess ”’!) 
is another matter. It is fascinating but sophisticated. The ruins 
speak to the senses rather than to the spirit of the observer and the 
senses are deliciously titillated by the music so caressingly sung by 
Miss Teyte. Gerald Moore accompanies as beautifully as ever 
and his art shows to especial advaritage in the simple piano part 
of the Martini. An enchanting record. 


Linda Gray (contralto) and Gerald Moore (piano): If thou 
wert blind (Johnson) and For you alone (Geehl). Decca 
M511 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

Linda Gray has a contralto voice of good quality, though 
lacking a rich lower register, and she sings “‘ If thou wert blind ” 
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very expressively. I cannot think why she chose “‘ For you alone ”” 
to fill the other side, for she has neither the voice nor the manner 
for this ballad. It needs, and usually gets, a tenor all out on the 
top notes and not the refinements of the drawing-room. The 
recording is good. 


Jan van der Gucht (tenor) and Ivor Newton (piano): On 
Wings of Song (Mendelssohn) and Slumber Song 
(Schumann). Decca M512 (10 in., 3s. 11$d.). 

Jan van der Gucht has been providing comic relief in broadcast 
opera recently, but that is not, of course, his chief line of business. 
He is a good singer and might have given us something better 
than this record. What is the point of singing an adaptation of.a 
Schumann piano piece when.there are so many of this composer’s 
songs crying out to be recorded? I could not listen seriously to 
the translation provided for ‘‘On Wings of Song”: and since 
Mr. van der Gucht has a sense of humour I cannot imagine how 
he could bring himself to sing it. Give me “‘ auf fliigeln des gesanges ”’ 
every time, even if one only understands a word here and there 
of the rest. The recording is satisfactory. A.R. 


As against his immense output of Church cantatas, Bach 
composed a few for secular use, in which he shows that he can 
be as jolly and carefree as Handel. The first of these was ‘“‘ The 
Strife Betwixt Phoebus and Pan,” from which Isobel Baillie 
sings most delightfully the charming air Oh Yes! Just So! on 
one side of a ten-inch record. It is infectiously tuneful with a 
tripping orchestral accompaniment played by the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra (Basil Cameron), and the message it 
delivers shows that some things were much the same in Bach’s 
day: 

“Oh yes! Just so! If Fortune you would know, 
Your trumpet you must loudly blow !” 


On the other side is Schubert’s lovely To Music (An die Musik), 
an apostrophe of the art that can bring rest and comfort to the 
troubled spirit. In both of these the purity of Miss Baillie’s high 
notes and her perfect placing of them are a joy. Gerald Moore 
accompanies the Schubert song (Columbia DB2067). John 
McCormack’s performance of the strange little ballad She 
Moved Through the Fair is outstanding, if only by reason of the 
way in which he captures the wistful and rather eerie atmosphere 
of the song, which is one of Herbert Hughes’ inimitable arrange- 
ments. It is backed by Molloy’s Bantry Bay (H.M.V. DA1813). 

Ballads are well in the picture this month. Richard Tauber 
distils the sweetness of two favourites, Speak to Me of Love and 
Macushla. The orchestral accompaniments are good, and although 
there can be nothing new to say about these songs as such, I 
can state that I enjoyed them, and place them among the best of 
the Tauber series in English (Parlophone RO2o0509). Perfect 
diction is, as usual, a feature with Webster Booth, and although 
one associates Homing with deep contraltos, I was agreeably 
surprised at its charm and effectiveness in the tenor voice. Smilin’ 

Through is the companion, and they make an attractive pair. 
Gerald Moore is the accompanist (H.M.V. B2964). - 

Dennis Noble sings two songs that were new to me. Follow 
the Plough is a good and vigorous open-air sort of song, extolling 
the virtues of the professional Digger for Victory. It may have 
been just my fancy, but I seemed to detect in the refrain a thematic 
allusion to certain Grenadiers, ‘‘ marching along, steady, and 
strong.” When the Home Bells Ring Again is easy on the ear and 
both songs are very well sung (H.M.V. Bg265). 

The Road to the Isles has been much trodden of late, but it is a 
fine strong road and will stand it. Henry Wendon’s version 
seemed a little restless and conveyed a sense of haste—perhaps 
because I once heard the air played by massed bands, gloriously, 
at an airman’s funeral—and I preferred his singing of Come to the 
Fair, with its happy rhythm and clever accompaniment (Columbia 
DB2064). 

Richard Ha is described on the label as a Traditional 
Irish Ballad Singer, His version of Tread on the Tail of Me Coat is 
quite simple and straightforward. So, too, is Kathleen O’ More, in 
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which he is partnered by Anna Meakin. It is a lugubrious ditty, 
in which Kathleen dies of a chill (Regal-Zonophone MR3590). 
The Abbey Singers deserve special commendation for an 
extremely good record of two well-known hymns, Lead Kindly 
_Light (Dykes, A. & M. No. 266) and There is a Green Hill (Horsley, 
A. & M. No. 332). It is quite a small choir and it is a real pleasure 
to hear such well-balanced singing. ‘The anonymous soprano 
soloist has a charming voice, and the organ accompaniment is 
exactly right (Regal-Zonophone MR3584). 


Records of Soviet Music (All 10 ins. 3s. 04d.) 

A number of interesting records from the U.S.S.R. are released 
thi: month by Columbia and Decca. Their musical quality varies, 
but nearly all are characteristically Russian, and even those that 
are not actual Folk Songs share the easy, lyrical quality which is 
the basis of most Russian choral music. Some of their melodies 
suggest the chants of the early Greek Church, others are strongly 
rhythmic, and make use of short repeated phrases, sung with 
great rapidity and vigour, and stopping abruptly at the very 
height of a climax. Others again rely on rather violent dynamic 
effects. Although a knowledge of Russian would assist the literal 
appreciation of these records, most people will enjoy them for 
their musical content. The need for economy of space allows 
only for brief notices. The Red Banner Ensemble of the 
U.S.S.R. sing four folk songs. Jn the Moonlit Meadows and Katinka 
(Columbia FB2759) ; Snow-storm and The Young Birch Tree 
(Columbia FB2760). All four are strongly rhythmic, and Katinka 
has some remarkably rapid singing. Snow-storm is very fascinating, 
and I think that the air will be familiar to many. Two of these 
are also on Decca records by the same choir, Katinka being 
coupled with Tachanka, a sort of vocal perpetuum mobile. I take 
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it to be a Cossack song, with its quick trotting-horse and whistling 
effects (Decca F8075). Through the Moonlit Meadows is compan- 
ioned by the Song of the Heroic Airmen, a strong vocal march with 
a good tune (Decca F8076). Two Ukranian folk songs are finely 
sung by a soprano, M. I. Litvenenko-Volgemut with a Chorus 
of Students of Kiev University. J Sit Me Down is smooth and sad, 
but in My Husband is a Cossack there is again the catchy rhythm, 
with exciting allegro ‘‘ breaks’ by the chorus (Decca F8078). 
Contemporary works include two choruses from the Soviet film 
** Alexander Nevsky,” Arise, Ye Russian People and The Song of 
Alexander Nevsky, both of which are rich in the deep bass tone 
that one expects from Russian choirs (Columbia FB2758). 
P. T. Kirpichek and P. S. Bellinik with the Choir and Orches- 
tra of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, sing two numbers from 
modern Russian operas by Dzerzhinsky: From Border to Border 
(from ‘‘ Quietly Flows the Don”) is in a similar vein to the 
“Soviet Fatherland Song” which was issued some months 
back ; but the Cossack Song (from “* Virgin Soil Upturned ”’) is 
one of the most exciting records I have listened to. It goes with 
a mad galloping rhythm, enforced at intervals by a whistling 
refrain that will rouse envy in the breast of every gallery boy who 
hears it (Decca F8077). V. P. Zakharov is labelled a baritone, 
and in two modern songs, We Travel the Ocean and Death to the 
Enemies, reveals a wonderful depth and resonance. They are 
sung with orchestra under the direction of the respective com- 
posers, Mm. Muradeli and Tsfasman (Decca F8079). Finally, 
two marches. played by the Orchestra of Peoples’ Commis- 
sariat of Defence of the U.S.S.R. They are tuneful and have 
a good swing to them, but are not outstanding. The titles are 
Under the Soviet Flag and Anti-Nazi March (Decca F8080). 

H.D.R. 


The Kiss Polka, two of the several excellent 
melodies. from the film “Sun Valley 
Serenade ” (Brunswick 03276). 

Bob Crosby’s is another band notable 
for the vocal teamwork. This time the 
Bobolinks slide easily and effectively through 
Do You Care ? and leave Liz Tilton to solo 
in A Week-end in Havana, from the film of 
that title on Decca F8074. 





It is disappointing to find that the only 
tunes chosen from ‘‘ Dumbo ” this month 
are Baby Mine and When I See an Elephant 
Fly. It is obvious that these two are natural 
hits, but I expected a bigger response to 
some of the other numbers from this show. 
Although these tunes are jointly the most 
recorded titles this month, By Candlelight has 
the highest individual score, there being no 
less than nine versions. 


Dance 


Geraldo and His Orchestra have made 
a really fine dance number of this tune, 
welding the brass section into an organ-like 
background for Len Camber’s ‘singing. 
On the back is a complete contrast, Ma, I 
Miss Your Apple Pie, which features the 
singing of Three Boys and a Girl (Parlo- 
phone F.1895). The same band on Parlo- 
phone F1894 plays the two “ Dumbo” 
tunes, and Dorothy Carless puts in some 
fine singing in Baby Mine, which exactly 
suits her style. 

George Evans makes a good “fun” 
version of The Whistler’s Mother-in-Law with 
appropriate effects. On the reverse Geraldo 
puts Camber back on the stand to sing 
Two in Love, a new tune that will have a 
big future (Parlophone F1896). 

Carroll Gibbons makes an even better 
version of the same ballad and backs it 
with another new one, Rustic Rhapsodie. 
This, too, has the makings of a popular 


success and together this pair make an 
outstanding record (Columbia FB2777). 
The second record of the same band pro- 
duces No More and By Candlelight, the first- 
named being by far the better. In this 
Carroll’s piano shows up well and Anne 

r’s vocal is well done (Columbia 
FB2778). 

Recording in a Glasgow ballroom, Joe 
Loss makes the best dance versions of 
Baby Mine and When I See an Elephant Fly, 
and a large part of the credit goes to Chick 
Henderson who sings both vocals with due 
respect for each (H.M.V. BD5734). The 
same combination also records Concerto for 
Two in a style which is less annoying than 
some I have heard, and those who lack any 
sincere regard for the Tchaikovsky original 
will probably vote this dance title good. 
The coupling here is the well-known What 
More Can I Say ? (H.M.V. BD5735). 

Unrequited Love and Die Fledermaus, two 
famous old Waltzes by Victor Silvester’s 
Strings for Dancing, conjure visions of 
spacious and carefree days in the ballroom 
(Columbia FB2773). The Ballroom 
Orchestra, under the same leadership, 
bring perfect dance tempo to the fore with 
Elmer’s Tune and Anniversary Waltz on 
Columbia FB2776. 

An American Band, which may be new 
to many, Richard Himber and His 
Orchestra, feature brilliant vocal ensembles 
in their arrangements of J Know Why and 


The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, 
a much improved outfit, sign on the Three 
in Harmony to prove that an English band 
can hold its own in this matter of concerted 
vocals. Papa Niccolini—the tale of a happy 
cobbler—is not unlike “ Johnny Pedler ” in 
conception and lends itself well to this 
treatment. On the other side of this disc 
is the month’s best band rendering of The 
White Cliffs of Dover (H.M.V. BD5736). 

The best Harry Roy recording available 
for review is Overnight Hop, linked with 
Missouri Scrambler, two swing titles which 
are well and truly swung in the best Roy 
manner. If you enjoy hot rhythm you'll like 
this (Regal MR3607). 

The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra also cater 
for the rhythmists with I’m Coming, Virginia 
and There’s Something in the Air, both well- 
known—but not played like this! (Decca 
F8062). 

It will not occasion much surprise to find 
Billy Cotton’s rendering of Ma, I Miss 
Your Apple Pie so good. This kind of thing 
is just right for this band, so is Elmer’s Tune 


(Rex 10096). 

From ‘“ Gangway”’ comes Swing Bugler 
by Eric Winstone and His Band, and 
those who seek a good arrangement of 
By Candlelight should investigate the backing 
to Regal MR3608. 

I was somewhat surprised to find Elmer’s 
Tune billed as Boogie Woogie on Ambrose’s 
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record, but even if the tempo changes the 
tune remains the same and none the less 
enjoyable for its new dress. Stage Coach is 
too well known by now to need any com- 
ment (Decca F8065). 


Vocal 


Outstanding among the current vocal 
recordings is that of Dinah Shore. Not 
only does she present easily the best render- 
ing of Jim that has been reviewed, but 
couples with it Do You Care? which is well 
above average and more than merits the 
“‘ excellent’ I marked against it in the 
list (Regal MR3605). 

Vera Lynn, who made a welcome re- 
appearance on the air recently, sings That 
Lovely Week-end, which might well become 
her new signature tune, and backs it with 
Starlight Serenade (Decca F8081). It was, 
however, her second record which really 
evoked my unqualified praise. On one 
side is the famous Christopher Robin is Saying 
His. Prayers and on the other, I’ll See You 
Again. Both are excellent and must be 
heard by all Vera Lynn fans (Decca 
F8041). 

Monte Rey will please his many admirers 
when they hear So Suddenly—it is one of his 
best recordings to date. Unfortunately the 
white test pressing of the backing, Green 
Eyes, sent in for review, was almost unplay- 
able—a fault which will, no doubt, be 
corrected in final form, so hear Columbia 
FB2769 and make your own decision. 

Star of the film of the same title, Carmen 
Miranda, sings A Week-end in Havana with 
all the saucy accent and rhythm which has 
made her so popular. Her second song 
rejoices in the title Ella diz que tem—the way 
Miss Miranda twists her tongue rapidly 
round the tricky phrases of this song is 
something at which to marvel (Brunswick 
03271). 

Tony Martin is another film star who 
records excellently, and two of his best 
efforts are on Decca F8071. Jealous and 
I Guess I'll Have to Dream the Rest are the 
titles. 

I found Bing Crosby’s recording of 
We'll Make Hay. While the Sun Shines and 
Waltzing in a Dream most enjoyable, despite 
the somewhat poor recording. These are 
obviously early Bing pressings and there are 
many who feel that these are much more 
acceptable than his more recent discs 
(Columbia DB2074). If you agree or 
disagree with these sentiments, you will find 
his other recording interesting for compari- 
son. This comprises Shepherd Serenade and 
Do You Care ? and are excellent examples of 
the modern Crosby (Brunswick 03278). 

One of the several grand vocal arrange- 
ments of By Candlelight is that of Turner 
Layton, whose piano accompaniment is 
re-enforced with an organ which is most 
appropriate. On the reverse of this disc is 
Baby Mine, but I did not find this nearly so 
satisfying—perhaps because Layton’s man- 
ner is just a little too suave (Columbia 
FB2771). 

The Jesters get plenty of punch into 
Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie and join it with 
the sentimental new tune, No More—both 
are well handled and should further extend 
the popularity of this trio (Decca F8073). 

Billie Campbell is another who chose By 
Candlelight as her first title, but it is the 
coupling that I found most attractive— 
Greeting from You—which ~ expresses the 
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thoughts of many who have heard friends, 
husbands or sweethearts calling in the B.B.C. 
programme of that name (Columbia 
FB2779). 


Light Music 


Full marks to Lew Stone for his intro- 
duction to modern Russian music. Our 
Village and Verushika’s Sorrow (Decca F8059) 
are excellent examples of Soviet tunes, and 
more of these would be very acceptable, 
particularly if the orchestration and chorus 
work are as good as in these under review. 
These Soviet tunes, which tell everyday 
stories of life in the U.S.S.R., have just as 
much appeal as some of the early ballads 
from that country, and who would deny 
the greatness of the Volga Boatman’s song 
and many others ? Our alliance with the 





This Month's Choice 


By Candlelight, Ma I Miss Your Apple Pie, 
Geraldo and His Orchestra, Parlo- 
phone F1895. 

Two in Love, Rustic Rhapsodie, Carroll 
Gibbons and His Band, Columbia 
FB2777. 

Baby Mine, When I See an Elephant Fo, 
Joe Loss and His Band, H.M.V 
BD5734 

I oa ‘Why, The Kiss Polka, Richard 
Himber and His Orchestra, Bruns- 
wick 03276. 

Papa Niccolini, The White Cliffs of Dover, 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, 
H.M.V. BD5736. 

Jim, Do You Care?, Dinah Shore, 
Regal MR3605. 

Christopher Robin is Saying His Prayers, 
Ill See You Again, Vera Lynn, Decca’ 


F8041. 
Our Village, Verushika’s Sorrow, Lew 
Stone and His Orchestra, Decca 


F8059. 
Overture Raymond, Reginald Foort, 
H.M.V. BDg98. 


Sam, You Made the Pants too Long, 
When I See an Elephant Fly, Jackie 
Hunter, Regal MR3603. 











Soviet people offers many opportunities for 
exchange of arts and we can look forward to 
some original and interesting music. 

Reginald Foort wrests top place from 
Dixon in the monthly organ battle, Overture 
Raymond, which is on H.M.V. BDg98, giving 
him plenty of chance to show his handling 
of his own Moller unit. 

Dixon, as usual, introduces six hits of the 
day in Dixontime No. 11, and a better choice 
would be hard to find. Rose O’ Day starts a 
medley which ends up with Home Sweet 
Home Again, on Regal MR3611. 

Jimmy Leach and the New Organ- 
olians favour “ Dumbo” for their first 
number, and it’s When I See an Elephant Fly 
which takes their fancy. Rustic Rhapsodie, 
which forms the coupling, is, to my mind, 
the better choice, perhaps only because the 
other has turned up so often in this review. 
Both are well played, however, and form a 
good pair on Columbia FB2770. 

In similar style comes Whai More Can I 
Say? and The White Cliffs of Dever by 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me, 
and here again the rendering leaves little to 
be desired (Parlophone F 1898): 
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The many film-goers who have written 
asking for recordings of the theme tune 
from ‘‘ Dangerous Moonlight” will be 
delighted with Mantovani’s arrangement 
of this music, which has been christened The 
** Warsaw ’”’ Concerto, and those who have 
missed the film can nevertheless enjoy this 
excellent record (Decca F8021). 

If the name of George Shearing is 
rarely mentioned in these columns it is not 
because I do not appreciate his playing, but 
only that his piano solos are normally more 
suited to our Jazz section. His titles this 
month, Softly as in a Morning Sunrise and 
You Stepped out of a Dream, are definitely not 
Swing—even though the tempo does get 
rather fast and the syncopation rather 
exciting (Decca F8063). 

Jack Simpson’s Sextette has one 
original and one well-known title on the 
labels of their current disc. ‘The first is 
Soft Shoe Shuffle, which sounds rather like a 
Christie Minstrel number, and the second, 
I Know a Secret. 1 found this combination 
as good as ever and the tunes just right 
(Rex 10094). 


Humorous 


It may or may not be a coincidence that 
the stars of ‘‘ Big Time,” the new Sunday 
Broadcast, have all made records this month. 
Arthur Askey is a regular visitor to the 
studios, but Florence Desmond and Jackie 
Hunter unfortunately have been absent for 
some time. Perhaps these contributions will 
only be the first of many! I hope so. 

*¢ Big *? makes two more of his numerous 
animal numbers and tells of the adventures 
of The Bunny Rabbit and The Frog. In the 
first he explains the family mathematical 
ability is confined to multiplication, and in 
the second he appears to spend his time 
annoying elderly bathers who invade his 
pool (H.M.V. BDg96). 

Unfortunately only one side of Florence 
Desmond’s record has arrived for review 
and this is not, strictly speaking, humorous 
— When I Love, I Love, from “‘ Week-end in 
Havana.” It does, however, give her plenty 
of chance to use just one of her many accents. 
The second side, which is missing, has the 
very promising title The Bleeding Heart 
(H.M.V. Bg263). 

“ Umbrage ” Hunter, third of the trio, 
has a grand parody of the negro spiritual of 
somewhat similar title in Sam, You Made the 
Pants too Long, in which he describes his 
suffering when wearing, as he puts it, ‘‘ my 
belt where my necktie should be.” If you 
don’t think When I See an Elephant Fly funny, 
hear the Hunter version complete with 
“noises off”—it’s terrific! (Regal MR 
3603). , , 

Another old friend returns to give us 
The Lost Policeman, and with that title we all 
know the artist must be Sandy Powell. 
All that a good “ bobby ” shouldn’t be, 
Sandy gets into the most foolish situations 
and raises plenty of laughs on Rex 10095. 


Strict Tempo 

Die Fledermaus (Waltz), Unrequited Love 
(Waltz), Victor Silvester’s Strings for 
Dancing, Columbia FB2773. 

Baby Mine (Quick-step), Two in Love 
(Slow yp ox-trot), Victor Silvester and His 
Ballroom Orchestra, Columbia FB2775. 

Elmer’s Tune (Slow Fox-trot), Anniversary 
Waltz, Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Columbia FB2776. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Louisiana Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
*Sweet Sue, Just You (Harris, Young) 
(Am. Brunswick 4953) 
*Squeeze Me (Waller, Williams) (Am. 
Brunswick 4953) 
(Brunswick 03282—3s. 114d.) 

Jimmy Dorsey (alto, cl); Babe Rusin (ten) 
Red Nichols (¢pt); Jack Teagarden (imb) ; 
Jack Rusin (pf); Adrian Rollini (bass-sax) ; 
Gene Krupa (ds). Recorded 1930. 

These sides are respectively Nos. 1 and 2 
in Brunswick’s new ‘Golden Era Jazz 
Series ”’—a series obviously introduced as 
Brunswick’s reply to the H.M.V. “‘Collector’s 
Series” and Parlophone’s ‘Jazz Classics 
Series”’ for those who like collecting museum 
pieces. 

The disc makes a rather poor start for 
this section this month. Even if the repro- 
duction had been anything like good, the 
performances in no way carry, out the 
promise suggested by the ambitious line-up. 

Rollins’s solo in the slower Squeeze Me is 
perhaps the most attractive feature of either 
title. Rollini’s style seems to have dated 
less than that of most of the others (as they 
played in those days), possibly because it 
was more a style of Rollini’s himself than of 
the jazz of the period. 

Against this, it is Rollini who is mainly 
responsible for the absence of the spirit and 
rhythmic bite which were among the main 
attractions of this earlier jazz. But those 
records, which had to rely for their funda- 
mental bass rhythm on Rollini’s bass-sax 
generally were pretty stodgy. Even when he 
kept to playing a proper bass part (which 
was seldom : he was more often found 
trotting out stuff which would have been 
more suitable for a trombone), it was 
seldom particularly notable for its lift. 

For the rest, whatever they may have 
been at the time they were recorded, the 
performances sound very old-fashioned to- 


day. 
COLUMBIA 


Johnny Claes and his Clae-Pigeons 

*** Chattanooga Choo Choo (Film: “ Sun 
Valley Serenade’’) (Warren) (v) 
(Eng. Parlophone CA18870) 

*** Nobody Knows De Trouble I’ve Seen 
(Trad. Arr. Claes) (v) (Eng. 
Parlophone CA18871) 

(Columbia FB2765— 3s. 04d.) 

Claes (/pt) with Harry Hayes, Jerry Alvarez 
(altos); Andy McDevitt (solo cl, 1st ten); Aubrey 
Franks (ien); Norman Stenfalt (p); Ivor 
Mairantz (g); Charlie Short (b); Carlo Krahmer 
-). Vocalist : Benny Lee. Recorded January 15th 

In the spirituel Nobody Knows Johnny 
Claes again exhibits his ability to provide 
something refreshingly off the beaten track. 

Preceding the nice first chorus, in which 
Claes’ trumpet style is a notable feature, is 
an introduction which, as regards both 
conception and performance, is about as 
jazz as I’ve heard from an English 
pand, 

But the real attraction of the side is the 
slower tempo chorus. Sung by Benny Lee 
to a most pleasingly scored and feelingly 
played accompaniment, this has ~all the 
charm and character of ‘the true negro 
spirituel—so much so that I would have 
been quite satisfied had the record consisted 
of nothing else. 
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Chattanooga Choo Choo may not have the 
benefit of such an original treatment, but 
here again you have a nice instance of a 
band that knows the better side of jazz plus 
more of Benny Lee’s excellent vocal style 
and Claes’ laudable understanding of how 
to play a jazz trumpet. 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 














H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*4#*#% Blyes—Pts. I and II (from ‘‘ Lenox 
Avenue Suite”) (William Grant 
Still) (Am. Victor OAo55191 and 2) 
(H.M.V. Bg259—3s. 114d.) 

Artie Shaw and His Gramercy Five 


(Am.) 
**** My Blue Heaven (Whiting, Donaldson) 
(Am. Victor OA055197) 
Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Moonglow (de Lange, Hudson, Mills) 
(Am. Victor OA055258) 
(H.M.V. Bg269—3s. 114d.) 

055191 and 2—Shaw (ci) with Les Robinson, 
H. Plumb, C. Bassey, Jerry Jerome (reeds) ; 
T. Wendt, J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield (ipts) 
Jack Jenny, Vernon Brown (imbs); T. Board- 
man, T. Klages, B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. 
Beller, E. Lamas (vins); A. Harshman, K. 
Collins (violas) ; F. Goerner (cello) ; J. Guarnieri 
pb); A. Hendrickson (g); John de Naut (b); 
Nick Fatool (ds). Recorded December 3rd, 1940. 

055258—As above, except add Ray Coniff (tmb) ; 
—_ Collins (viola). Recorded -January 23rd, 
055197—Shaw (cit) with Bill Butterfield (tpt); 
John Guarnieri (harpsichord); Al Hendrickson 
(g) ; Jud de Naut (b) ; Nick Fatool (ds). Recorded 
December 5th, 1940. 

How much the Blues disc really owes to 
the “‘ Lenox Avenue Suite ” to which label 
credit is given, I cannot say because I have 
not heard the suite. 

I am inclined to think it may not be 
such a great deal. For this performance is 
neither more nor less than _honest-to- 
goodness gut-bucket jazz. Now and again 
possibly pre-scored jazz figurations and 
comments are introduced, and believe me 
they’re grand, not only for themselves, but 
for what they mean to the proceedings as a 
whole. 

But in the main this is a soloist’s showcase. 
It’s the solos which have made the perform- 
ance almost, if not quite, the equal of 
Shaw’s famous earlier Blues (recently re- 
issued on Parlophone R2790), and as these 
solos are of course impromptu I may not be 
very wrong in my belief that the whole 
production is no more than based on a blues 
theme for Still’s composition. 

However, be that as it may, John 
Guarnieri plays some of the grandest piano 
blues I have heard ; Butterfield’s trumpet 
would not be a disgrace to Cootie Williams, 
any more than Les Robinson’s alto would be 
a disgrace to the one and only Hodges ; 
Artie Shaw himself is at his best ; and there 
are elegant moments (in Part II) by Jerry 
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Jerome’s tenor and Jack Jenny’s trombone. 
The little these people might not have 
meant by themselves they are made to mean 
by the swell assistance they get from the rest 
of theband and the presentation as a whole. 

Moonglow by the full orchestra is not to 
hand at time of writing, but My Blue Heaven 
by the small contingent which Artie Shaw 
calls his Gramercy Five has turned up and 
pleased me immensely. 

Stunt of the side is the featuring again of a 
harpsichord, and I’ve nothing against it, 
especially as played here by John Guarnieri. 
But the real appeal of the performance is the 
easy, relaxed way in which this grand little 
combination swings this delightful old 
Walter Donaldson melody, going into the 
fashionable riff idea for an ending. There 
are good solos by Shaw and Hendrickson. 
But it’s Bill Butterfield’s trumpet that is the 
real highspot. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**#** Just A-sittin’ and A-rockin’ (Ellington, 
Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Victor OA 
061285) (June 5th, 1941) 

** Moon Over Cuba (Tizol, Ellington) 
(Am. Victor OA061341) (July 2nd, 


1941) 
(H.M.V. Bo268—3s. 114d.) 

Ellington (») with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges, Harry Carney, Ben Webster, Barney 
Bigard (reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones 
Ray Nance _ (tpts) Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs); Fred Guy (g) ; 
Jimmy Blanton (b) ; Sonny Greer (ds). Recorded 
June 5th, 1941. 

Just A-sittin’ and A-rockin’ is aptly named. 
It’s one of those lazy performances where 
everybody seems to do no more than just 
mug lightly, but what happens is the sort of 
thing that could come only from Ellington’s 
band. 

Chief mugger is Ben Webster. Through- 
out two whole choruses he just converses 
lazily, either making remarks to which the 
band replies, or replying to their remarks ; 
then for the next and last chorus Joe Nanton’s 
growling trombone and Barney Bigard’s 
clarinet in turn take the chair. Heard 
superficially it’s not much more than idle 
tittle tattle; but listen a little more closely, 
and you’ll find the most witty and intriguing 
things being said, and in the true language of 
jazz as spoken only by those who understand 
and love it. 

Moon Over Cuba is a surprise if only because 
it finds the band trying its hand—and only 
for the second time on the wax to the best of 
my knowledge—at a rhumba. The tune is 
pleasant enough and the band knows its 
rhumba beats as well as most. But it’s all 
rather like trying to make a racehorse look 
like a zebra by painting a few stripes on it, 
and for no reason, because just for the 
moment nobody happens to be wanting or 
expecting a zebra, at any rate from Mr. 
Ellington’s band. 


Benny Carter and His Orch, (Am.N.) 

**Cuddle Up, Huddle Up (Carter) (Am. 
Bluebird OA060351) 

** What a Difference a Day Made (Stanley 
Adams, Maria Grever) (v) (Am. 
Bluebird OA063703) 

(H.M.V. Bg270—3s. 114d.) 
060351—Carter (alto) with G. Dorsey, Bili 
White, T. Irish, Fred Mitchell (reeds); Sidney 
de Paris, Jonah Jones, Purcell Smith (¢pts); 
Vic Dickerson, Joe Britton, James Archey 
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(¢mbs): Sonny White (p); Herb Thomas (g) 
Ted Stirgis (b); J. C. Hurd (ds). Recorded 
January 22nd, 1941. 

063703—Carter (alio) with Ernest Purce, 
Eddie. Barefield, Frederick Williams, Ernie 
Powell (reeds); Adolphus Cheatham, Link 
Mills, de Paris (ipis) ; tmbs as above ; White (p) : 
Thomas (g); rlie Drayton (0); Alfred 
Taylor (ds). Recorded April Ist, 1941. 

Good “ commercial ” style arrangements 
played efficiently enough. The girl, whoever 
she may be, sings pleasingly in What a 
Difference. Whatever Cuddle Up may be with 
its words, without them, as it is presented 
here, the composition is better than its title 
may lead you to believe, and there’s a nice 
trumpet solo and effective spots by the piano 
and, at the end, trombone. 

But all this just isn’t good enough for 
Benny Carter, who seems, in an attempt to 
become ‘‘ commercial,” to have fallen into 
a hopelessly uninspired rut. Even the Carter 
alto, heard, incidentally, only in Cuddle Up, 
seems, for all the undeniably Carter- 
esque melodic line, to be rather stilted. 
The tone’ hasn’t its usual crystal 
creaminess—or is this just the recording? 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*****Basie Boogie (Ebbins) (Am. Okeh 
30832) 
g-20 Special (Warren) (Am. Okeh 
C3678) 
(Parlophone R2836—3s. 114d.) 
30832—Basie (p) with Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington, Tab Smith, Buddy Tate, Don 
Byas (reeds); Ed. Lewis, Buck Clayton, Harry 
Edison, Al Killian (tpts); Robert Scott, Eli 
, Ed, Cuffee (imbs); Fred Green (g) ; 
Walter Page (6); Joe Jones (ds). Recorded 
July 2nd, 1941. 

C3678—-Basie (p) with Coleman Hawkins (solo 
ten) and Warren, Washington, Smith, Tate, Paul 
Bascombe (reeds) ; tpts as above ; Dickie Wells, 
Vic Dickerson, Dan Minor (tmbs); rhythm as 
above. Recorded approx. September 1941. 

Basie Boogie finds the Count nonchalantly 
amusing himself treating a 12-bar blues 
theme in boogie woogie rhythm. Sometimes 
it’s his own left hand that supplies the 
walking bass that is fundamental of this 
boogie woogie business; sometimes it’s 
Walter Page’s bass. Now and again the 
band has a remark to make on the proceed- 
ings, and the way it finishes up its comment 
at the start of the third of the eight choruses 
of which the record consists is just one of 
those things. 

But in the main this is Mr. Basie’s party, 
and if you want to learn just how much 
can be said on a piano with the minimum 
of notes and effort, just what subtlety means 
in jazz, get this record. 

Coupling not to hand at time of writing. 


Ida Cox and Her All-Star Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*#**7 Can’t Quit That Man (Brown, Cox, 
Glascoe) (Am. Okeh 29279) 

**** Last Mile Blues (Crump, Cox) (Am. 
Okeh 29277) 
(Parlophone R2837—3s. 114d.) 

Ida Cox (voc) with Edmund Hall (cl); Red 
Allen (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham (mb); Cliff 
Jackson (~); Bill Taylor (+); Jimmy Hoskins 
(ds). Recorded approx. November, 1940. 

Shades of Bessie Smith! Ida Cox is one 
of those typical blues shouters. She’s been 
singin’ around for, it must be, over twenty 
years now. I have records she made with 
Fletcher Henderson’s band in 1924, and she 
recorded quite a few titles round about that 
time with Lovie Austin’s Serenaders. 
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Whether you’ll like these records will 
depend on whether you like the kind of thing, 
whether you react to the traditional and 
racial significance of this outwardly naive, 
but actually characteristically detailed music. 
Personally, I do, but that’s not quite the 
reason why I have given the sides four 
stars each ; it’s more because they are such 
true to type examples of the music they set 
out to illustrate—and that goes for the 
accompanying orchestra as well as the dusky 
Ida. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
*** Time On My Hands (Adamson, 
Gordon, Youmans. Arr. Ed. Sauter) 
(Am. Columbia CO29530) 
**** Scarecrow (Goodman) (Am. Columbia 
C029775) 
(Parlophone R2835—3s. 114d.) 
29530—-Goodman (cil) with Skippy Martin, Gus 
Bivona, George Auld, Jack Henderson,- Bob 
Snyder (reeds); Cootie Williams, Jimmy 
Maxwell, Alec Fila, Irving Goodman (tpis) ; 
Lou McGarity, Bob Cutshall (imbs); Teddy 
Wilson (~); Mike Bryan (g); Artie Bernstein 
(i Dave Tough (ds). Recorded approx. March 


29775—Goodman (cl) with Pete Mondello, 
Bivona, Auld, Les Robinson, Snyder (reeds) ; 
tpts and tmbs as above ; John Guarnieri ()) ; rest 
of rhythm as above. Recorded approx. April 1941. 

If ever any band succeeded in providing 
contrasts it’s Goodman’s on this disc 

Time On My Hands is what one ought by 
now be able to describe as “‘ commercial,” 
but hardly dare because Ed. Sauter’s 
arrangement may still prove to be a little too 
advanced for the crowd. Nevertheless, this 
is really lovely scoring and the record more 
than ordinarily attractive, even though the 
would-be Harry-James’- Rhapsody style of the 
trumpet solo hasn’t gone too well with me. 

Scarecrow on the other hand is a blaring, 
busy, biting swing opus. Benny’s clarinet 
style goes back to that which he used about 
ten years ago, and if anyone thinks that’s a 
sneer let me say that it gives us jazz instead 
of swing. 

Also sticking out as a grand soloist is 
tenor tooter George Auld ; but in the main 
this is an ensemble record, getting home on 
the guts with which it’s put over, especially 
by the rhythm section with Bernstein’s 
punching bass. 

Of course a record like this wouldn’t be 
complete without some screwy stunt, and 
this one has it at the end. It just doesn’t 
end. It stops, somewhere, and for no reason. 
Why? 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm 
Club Sextet . 
**** Blues for Eight (Parry) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE10893) 
*** Thrust and Parry (Parry) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE10894) 
(Parlophone R2832—3s. 114d.) 
** Sheik of Araby, The (Smith, Wheeler, 
Snyder) (Eng. Parlophone CE10896) 
*** Someday, Sweetheart (Spikes) (v by 


Benny Lee) (Eng. Parlophone 


CE10895) 
(Parlophone R2834—3s. 114d.) 
Parry (cl) with Reg. Dare (ten) ; Figg Bm 4 


(vib); Tommy Po 
Caton (solo electric-g) ; : aeaven’ (s); Charlie 
Short (0b); e ichards (ds). Recorded 
January 17th, 1942. 

This somewhat different new line-up of 


Parry’s is due to some of the original boys 
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not being free to undertake the variety 
engagements which the “ Sextette ”—actu- 
ally now an Octet, you’ll notice—has just 
commenced around London. 

The changes have made surprisingly little 
difference to the combination, which, 
except for Reggie Dare’s excellent teno1 
solos, sounds just about exactly the same as 
it always has. 

Best of these four sides is easily Blues for 
Eight. Parry’s clarinet, not always all it is 
cracked up to be, is really good here. I’ve 
seldom heard a more tasteful interpretation 
of the blues. This side also provides the best 
instance of Dare’s tenor, and Pollard’s 
celeste contribution is delicate without being 
finicky. All round an unaffected, but under- 
standing, and feeling performance. 

Benny Lee, Caton and Marsh do at least 
their fair share towards making the slow 
Someday, Sweetheart another acceptable reccrd, 
and there’s nothing much to complain about 
in the nice medium tempo swing of Thrust 
and Parry. 

Let down of the four is our old friend 
The Sheik. The fast tempo may be all right 
for showing off the. band’s slickness (for 
what slickness is worth), but it has quite 
killéd the appeal of this attractive little tune. 


REGAL—ZONOPHONE 





Cootie —-* and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
****C. Men (Cootie Williams) (Am. Okeh 


30426) 

**** West End Blues (Oliver, Clarence 
Williams) (Am. Okeh 30423) 
(Regal - Zonophone MR3609 — 

2s. 54d.) 

Williams (tpt) with Les Robinson (alto) ; 
Skippy Mart (tar); Lou McGarity (tmb); 
John Gannmient (p); Artie Bernstein (6); 
Joe Jones (ds). Recorded May 7th, 1941. 

West End Blues finds Cootie Williams, 
supported mostly by men who at the time 
were playing with him in Benny Goodman’s 
band, having an almost note-for-note crack 
at Louis Armstrong’s classic Parlophone 
(R448) version of the opus. 

It’s only fair to say that Cootie’s playing 
is superb. Also the modern recording plus 
McGarity’s gorgeous trombone (in place of 
Fred Robinson, who played on the original 
Armstrong recording) and Guarnieri’s swell 
piano, which compares favourably enough 
with Earl Hine’s work on the aforementioned 
original, makes this a performance to be 
noted. 

But whether, in spite of all this, the 
record leaves the happiest of feelings is 
questionable. One man trying to copy 
another’s work always seems a little distaste- 
ful to me, even when it doesn’t actually 
suggest conceit. 

Happily no such considerations arise for 
G-Men, as this is a Cootie original, so one 
has the enjoyment of this swell side un- 
alloyed. It’s in rather faster tempo. Using 
the plunger mute this time, Cootie does the 
most delicious things, and what with 
Guarnieri’s superlative pianistics, _Mc- 
Garity’ s demonstrative trombone, Bern- 
stein’s elegant bass, Joe Jone’s swinging 
drums, and the clean; easy lilt with which 
this bright, easy on the ear concoction is put 
over, this is another record you should put 
on your “‘ must ”’ list. 








or wese tf 
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THE LAST FROM JAMES C. ROBERTSON 


(Paymaster-Lieutenant, R.N.V.R. Lost in H.M.S. Barham, November 25, 1941. Aged 27) 


WE always knew when Jimmy Robertson was spending his holidays 

abroad. He never failed to send news of his musical adventures to 
Tue GRAmopHoneg, and I, F#, whom he knew shared his passion for 
Italy, delighted in his long letters lively with critical enthusiasm. 
When war broke out, I thought they would cease. He would have no 
more news of Italian opera to send, and he would be in some war job 
which would not kill his love of music and Italy, even after Mussolini 
declared war on us, but might starve it. 

He volunteered for the R.N.V.R. the day before the war with 
Germany. I do not know how soon he was in the Mediterranean, but 
in June, 1941, he wrote his article Thoughts from My 31,000-ton Tub, and 
sent it, with another of his long amusing letters, in which he said that 
he and others had listened in at sea to the opera at Genoa the night 
after his ship had taken part in the bombardment of that city. The 
article was written “‘ during a four-hour cypher watch when there 
wasn’t much coming in—between the hours of 4 a.m. and 8 a.m.” 
There was opera from somewhere in Italy most nights, to listen to 
from his ‘‘ Tub.” Before I come to his article I am going to quote from 
another letter, his last, written on November 6th, 1941. I think it gives 
us a sense not only of his fine sensitive character, but of the spirit of his 
friends afloat and ashore: 

“I know so many people who know that war between Italy and 
England is all wrong, and nobody feels that more strongly than my 
many dear Italian friends. Some of the letters I got just before Italy 
entered the war make me weep. It is a horrible business—damn 
Mussolini! I have many Italian friends ashore here ; they like my 
company and I like theirs. It is rather splendid that I do not have to 
conceal my sympathy for the Italians from my fellow-officers in the 
service. What would happen to a German who declared he loved the 
English in his Mess ? It makes one feel one is fighting for tolerance and 
kindliness and the other things that make life worth living. The other 
evening I was at a festa in the house of one of these families I know. I 
brought a fiasco of authentic Grignolino, there was delicious pasta 
(‘* al dente,” not sloppy and horrible !) and we all got a little “ brilli” 
and sang lustily such songs as the one that begins: (Evviva la Torre di 
Pisa che pende, che pende, che pende, e mai non va git. (Viva the Tower of 
Pisa, which leans . . . and never falls.) 

My host was a liaison officer with a regiment of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery on the Po in the last war, when he was still in his teens, and he 
showed me a silver cigarette case presented ‘‘ To our blue-eyed boy ” 
engraved with the signatures of all the officers. As he remarked, 
such gifts will be rare indeed between the Italians and their allies 
of 1941. 

1 ad so many good wishes and “‘ auguri per la pace”? in 1942 and I 
hope THE GRAMOPHONE will soon be settled again in a peaceful London 
and that I may come and see you there some time. P 

P.S.—We have the first visit for the season of the Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra next week—three concerts, and a feast of good things in the 
programme. If they send us to sea ! 

Surely the war can wait a few days before it warms up again out 
here.” 

But it did warm up and H.M.S. Barham went to sea... . 

Here are some of the Thoughts from his “‘ Tub”: 

“*. .. I have not been so completely starved of music as I had 
feared. I have been in four ships out here already—for I am attached 
to a Flag, which has a habit of moving on just when we have all got 
nicely settled down in a ship and made some good friends—and in 
every ship I have found a gramophone and a small band of enthusiasts. 
Moreover, on shore we have had several visits from the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra. I would compare this band’s present level of 
accomplishment with that of the Scottish Orchestra, which means 
that it is a competent body of musicians ; its chief merit lies in a rather 
small but excellent string section. 

There have been several recitals of varying merits—here Cairo 
has been better served than us. Of opera, my own especial passion, 
there has of course been none at all. To anyone who loves opera as I 
do, it will not seem strange that I inspected the opera-house before I 
even thought of visiting the Pyramids, Sphynx, tombs and mosques 
when I had a week’s sick leave in Cairo. It was at this house that Aida 
had its world premiére in 1871, and by the courtesy of the present 
director I saw all over the theatre and was able to inspect many of the 





original costumes worn on that memorable night seventy years ago. 

** GRAMOPHONE readers know what a great bond love of music is. 
I have met nearly all my closest and dearest friends—and my fiancée 
too !—either directly or indirectly because I love music. Inevitably 
I have made friends ashore in Alexandria in the same way. 

A fortunate contact I made ashore occurred at one of the Palestine 
Orchestra’s concerts. During the interval I saw a young man in a 
Lance Corporal’s uniform, whose face was familiar. 

‘ You’re Harry Beard, aren’t you ?’ I said. 

We had met at the Florence Festival in 1939—at the dress rehearsal 
of Vito Frazzi’s King Lear. Mr. Beard is a baritone who studied in Rome 
under Mo: Cecchini, and whose career has beén mainly unfolded 
abroad. He gave a successful series of recitals in many Italian cities 
in 1940, after the outbreak of war, but of course before the tragic event 
of Italy’s entry into the field. Now he is here on very different business, 
but still keeps his hand in by singing to the troops and incidentally 
proving that they like ‘ good stuff’ if it is well sung, and do not appre- 
ciate being ‘ played down to.’ His repertory embraces modern English 
and Italian songs ; but what has made an unforgettable impression on 
me is his singing of Handel, and, above all, the old Italian songs. 
Caccini, Caldara, Alessandro Scarlatti—these were all names of more 
or less historical interest to me. But to hear these arie antiche sung by 
Harry Beard is one of the most exquisite musical experiences I have 
ever had. Heaven knows my admiration of the best Italian singers— 
in opera—is so unbounded as to be, no doubt, somewhat biassed, but 
this young Englishman can give the Italians a lesson in the lost art of 
singing their old songs. What a splendid thing it would be if, some day 
when all this is over, we could have an album of the arie antiche recorded 
by Mr. Beard ! 

How interesting, for example, to contrast ‘ Amarilli’ with the aria 
‘Selve amiche ’ by Caldara—two songs which he sings superlatively 
well—or with the arias of Alessandro Scarlatti, Caldara’s contemporary. 
Caccini was a member of that ‘ Camerata Fiorentina ’ to which we owe 
the birth of opera in—roughly—1600, and there is in ‘ Amarilli’ that 
true pathos which one finds in the great Monteverde (remember the 
heart-rending lament of Orfeo, ‘ Rendetemi il mio bene’). 

With what art did those composers write for the voice! Basil 
Maine, discussing the future in ‘ New Paths in Music,’ makes the follow- 
ing significant prophecy : ‘ Music, we may expect, will be more simply 
expressed . . . and since the human voice is the most direct and 
transparent medium for musical expression, it is possible that composers 
of the future will be increasingly drawn to vocal forms of composition.’ 
And again: ‘ It is the peculiar heresy of the present time that musical 
tone is conceived with no reference to the voice.’ Surely Mr. Maine is 
right, and the greatest hope for music—when it eventually emerges, 
purified, from the universal unharmonious cataclysm—is that at last 
there will arise once more a race of composers who will revive the lost 
art of writing for the human voice. Last night I happened to be able 
to listen in to a broadcast from Italy of ‘ Norma.’ It was this profoundly 
moving experience which made me feel I wanted to write this article. 
The longer I live, the more music I understand, and so, love. But there 
is a special, very warm and tender affection which will always be 
reserved for those three composers—Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti. 

Vittorio Gui, who is Toscanini’s legitimate successor in Italy, was 
asked to conduct an opera at the San Carlo two years ago as a favour 
to the Naples management, and was given carte blanche as to which 
opera he cared to perform. He chose ‘ La Sonnambula,’ and rehearsed 
it with loving care, as exactingly as he rehearsed at Florence, later in 
the same year, the world premiére of ‘ Ré Lear’ to which I have 
already referred. 

Listening to ‘ Norma’ last night, as one glorious melody followed 
another, it struck me once more that of all the great composers, Bellini 
is the one most under-rated to-day, in England anyway. His chaste 
stream of melody was one of the purest, most spontaneous, most lyrical 
and most haunting that ever flowed—and entirely his own, though he 
influenced so many of his contemporaries and successors. 

Some day, but not until I feel that I can do it really well—I should 
like to write at length about Bellini, and about Rossini and Donizetti, 
too. They mean so very much to me. 

When Chopin lay dying, he asked for ‘ Ah, non credea mirarti’ 
to be sung to him. I would ask for no lovelier swan song . . .” 
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PARLOPHONE DELETIONS, 


The following records will be deleted from the catalogue in 
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MILAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








é 3 “a 3 > E11263 Villanella (Respighi)—-Aria antica, Two Parts (Conductor, Guarnieri). 
June, 1942. This list does not include every record, it aims at NORENA, EIDE, Soprano (In French 
° ° ° . —- b hed. R20162 Romeo and Juliet {Gounod)—Waltz Song; Rigoletto (Verdi)—Gilda’s 
including those to which any musical significance can be attached, Aria, Caro Nome. 
regardless of deficiencies in performance or recording. RO20181 po ga s _ ~ = baa 
’ » Tenor (In Germa 
— H ‘Offenbach 
ALPAR, GITTA, Sop: fin Garman) R2197 Helen (Offenbach) re Ida; Tales of Hoffmann (Offen' ) 
- rano Legend of Kleinsac 
611214 Lakmé (Delibes)—Bell Song, Two Parts. _— 5 
R20082 Mosriag» an Figaro (Mozart)—Voi che Sapete ; Pagliacci (Leoncavallo)— omens pg Slow; Moet a! op { i hlendes (Your a ne 
ird Song. , ; 
BARER, SIMON, Pianoforte Solos Carmen (Bizet)—I1 Flor (Flower Song). ; 
R1144 Polka (Rachmaninov) —Grande Valse (Chopin). msseer Reng any oe a eae ith Ferraris, Righetti 
allo in Maschera (Verdi)—Scherzo od e follia (wi erraris, Ri i 
eine coment belay ty on g oy og ay’ < ooeag Songs (Mendels —— we | Rasen La Rivedra Nell’ estai (with’ Ferraris, 
c Righetti an romeo 
sohn), Op. 41, Nos. 2-3- i (a) Entflieh mit mir; (b) Es fiel ein RO20010 Turandot (Puccini)—Nessun dorma; Non Piangere Liu 
Reif ;’(c) Auf ihrem Grab. R20012 Pagliacci. (Leoncavallo)—Vesti la Giubba (On with the Motley); No, 
BERLIN STATE OPERA HOUSE STRING QUARTET Pagliaccio, non son (A Crown no More!) _ . 
ee Estey «Hh Euscomecn Event Gatth imaghinsComenosy tel” cogpende ; 
, BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA aa. ~~ . _? 
i. humk@ilet tie PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR, ‘Cello (with Pianoforte accompaniment 
all : ‘ by Karol Szreter 
E10794 ws Bg meen The Two Springs; The Rustic Wedding and R679 Chan: son Hindoue (Sa ako) (Rimsky-Korsakov) ;. None but the Weary 
E10795 Rapids of St. John—Widest Stream. eart (Tchaikovsky 
E11017-8 Fire-Bird (Stravinsky)—Danse Infernale, Parts 1 and 2, and Berceuse. a Senos tr Sronh; Gee ’ End out Words (ideadelee kn) 
E11103-7 Seventh Symphony (Beethoven) (Conductor, Prof. Knappertsbusch). E11058 Pr — Blo h) (Gr os A pene ahaa only) ; Even: a (Schumann) 
E11197-8 —— for 13 — (Mozart)—No. 10 B flat major 1 ath ge ) (Organ ee iP’ oe y); ensong . 
Conductor, F, Stiedry). ROSING, VLADIMIR, Tenor (In Russian) 
E11345-6 Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 (Tchaikovsky). E11247 _- My Father Has Some Very Fine Sheep (Hughes) (In English) Romance 
R20033 ——-— gene (Mascagni) (Conductor, Pietro Mascagni)— (Cui) ; neon Macabre (Saint-Saéns) (In French)—Lullaby 
Introduction and Siciliana, Parts 1 and 2. (Gretchaninow 
R20034 Introduction and Siciliana, Part 3, and Opening Chorus. E11251 Prince Igor (Borodin)—Cavatine de Vladimir; Do Not Depart (Rach- 
BETTENDORF, EMMY, Soprano (In German) __ mentaov) (Ia Bagiish)—Hanger (Cul). 
R1736 Faust (Gounod)—Finale, Act 3. Garden Scene (Duet with H. Ernst ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, STOCKHOLM 
Groh) ; The Hour is Late—For Ever Thine. __ - EL1115 Eugen Onegin (Tchaikovsky)— Polonaise and Waltz. 
E10902 Ave Maria (Schubert) ; Largo (Handel)—Ombra mai fu. . SCHWARZ, VERA, Soprano (In German) 
BOYS OF THE HOFBURG CHAPEL CHOIR RO20396 = Maria — (Maria sitzt am Rosenhag) (Max Reger—Op, 76, No. 52 
R20022 oO om Suavis (O How Sweet) (Goller); Wer hat dich du schéner, —Boelitz) ; —__ — Quiet of the Woods} (Max 
Wald (Who has Raised Thee, Beautiful Wood ?). Reger—Op. 76, No. 3 , 
COLOGNE GREAT CITY ORGAN (Professor Bachem) STOSCH, ANNY VON, ‘Soprano (In German) 
R1892 Praeludium E minor (Bach) ; Fugue E minor (Bach). RO20392 Magic Flute rae ich fiihl’s; Marriage of Figaro (Mozart)— 
: O Saume langer nicht 
CRISTOFOREANU, FLORICA, Soprano (In Italian) ees 
R2169 La Favorita (Donizetti) ; O mio Fernando—Su crudeli e chi v’arresta, 020394 Lohengrin (Wagner) - Elsa's Dream “oe Elsa's Gesang an die Lifte. 
te jos 
DI MAZZEI, ENRICO, Tenor (In French) SZRETER, KAROL, Pianofor 
RO20043 Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni)—Siciliana—O Lola ; Tosca (Puccini) —  ©411095 = Sonata Pathetique i agcoccgstectiyad 
Recondita Armonia. TEMIANKA, HE » Vio jos : 
DUNKELBERG, OTTO, Organ Solos E11321 Chant de Roxane and Romance, Op. 23 (Szymanowski). 
E11289 Organ ae” 4—Allegro (Handel); Prelude and Fugue in B flat } memoeny —— ea — 
major (Bac R1827 Carmen (Bizet)—Habanera, Act 1; Card Scene, Act. 3, 
DUX CLAIRE, Soprano (In German) VALLIN, NINON, Soprano (In French) 
RO20218 Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 6 (Franz Schubert) ; ; Morgen! (To-morrow) R20032 Mignon (Thomas )—Connais- -tule Pays; Faust (Gounod)—Jewe) Song. 
Op. 27, No. 4 (Richard Strauss). RO20065 Danse du Jeu d’Amour; Sequed ille Murcienne (In Spanish). 
E.1.A.R. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, TURIN VIERNE, LOUIS, Organ Solos at Notre-Dame (Paris) 
E11342 Oberon—Overture (Weber), Two Parts (Conductor, Parodi). E11228 Fugue in E minor (Bach) ; Chorale (Bach)—Ada m’s Sin. 
E11398 Prelude (from Prelude and Fugue in D minor for .rgan)—Adagio con 
grande expressione; Prelude in E minor (from 6th Sonata fcr 
violin) (both Bach). 
GIESEKING, WALTER, Pianoforte Solos 
R1077 Welcome Vision (Freundliche Vision) ; Serenade Standchen (R. Strauss) re) r 
GRAMATTE, S. C., Violin Solos 
ve Ujj}Hj0Hi ua soundboxes are still available. The former is most 
R1537-40 Military Symphony No. 100 in G major (Haydn) (Conductor, Prof. suitable for large an a uments ae oe latter 
nappertsbusc! 
R1561 German ot aaa (Conductor, Prof. Knappertsbusch), Nos. 1, for gramophones (wit external or interna orns) of 
2, 3 (K.V. 509). smaller capacity. 
R1562 German adi Nos. 4, 5, 6 (K.V. 600). 
Ra274-7 Suite Algerione es — Each is made to exacting standards and tested 
- Suite Algerienne (Saint-Saéns). 
R2260 Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck) (Conductor, Dr. Weissmann) ; j j j 
Witches’ Ride and Gingerbread Waltz, in conjunction with Expert fibres and (or) Expert 
E11296 Pastorale D’ete—Symphonic Poem (Honegger). thorns at 
GROH, HERBERT ERNST, Tenor (In German) 
R1674 Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss)—Italian Serenade (In Italian); Ler THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
Postillon von Lonjumeau (Adam). ; . 3 
R2071 ae of Bagdad (Cornelius)—Nureddin’s Air; Aida—Celeste Aida Dynamic Soundbox ... ... £3 10s. Od. 
(Puccini). 
en HUSCH, 94 Baritone (ote " oe Standard Soundbox ... ... £1 17s. 6d. 
reation’s Hymn ie Himme'! men thoven) ; e Two . 
wi Grenadiers (Schumann-Heine) oa a Brown Fibres ... wn ... 2s. for 50 
R he Magic Flute (Mozart)—Papageno’s Song, The Birdcatcher; Otello , 
(Verdi)—largo’s Aria, era la notte (It was Night). Nucane Fibres = ax 2s. for 40 
R1165 Don Giovanni (Mozart)—Register Aria, Madamina. Expert Thorns Le 2s. for 10 
- —— (Rowiayele yey ee (In Italian) (Le 
R200 arber of Seville (Rossini)—Largo al Factotum ; Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 
—Prologue. EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
LIST, EMANUEL, Bass (In German) “ dd 
Ri215 Magic Flute (Mozart) —O Isis and Osiris; Faust (Gounod), Act 2— Ingerthorpe’’, Great North Road, London, N. 2. 
The Calf of Gold. Mountview 6875 
R2194 Im tieti Keller sitz ich hier; Der Freisch utz—Caspar’s Drinking Song. 
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IT’S UP TO COLLECTORS 


T had for long been generally assumed that once a record had been 

included in the H.M.V. No. 2 catalogue it was to remain available 
indefinitely and collectors of so-called historical discs must have viewed 
the recent withdrawals with something approaching alarm. The Gramo- 
phone Company have expressed themselves in the following terms : 

“Tt must be pointed out that many of these records, dating from 
early days, are imperfect technically as compared with those made by 
modern processes, but their interest and importance are such that it is 
felt that they should still be available.” 

The deletions of some months ago seem to contradict the policy 
expressed in the previous paragraph but it must be stated that the 
Gramophone Company is not a philanthropic institution, and we 
collectors most certainly owe it a debt of gratitude for maintaining so 
many old records in spite of what must be very slender support. 

In addition to this, certain contributors have expressed the opinion 
that the modern pressings of old records are in no way comparable to 
originals, and have certainly caused many who might have been 
interested, to shy at the idea of buying copies of the early Caruso and 
Tamagno records for instance, since the matrices were purported to have 
been “ doctored” to such a degree that pressings were no longer of 
value. In this way collectors have done their best to restrict the sales of 
records from the No. 2 Catalogue. Under the circumstances is it 
surprising that the H.M.V. directors have given little thought to the 
new hobby of collecting historical records ? 

It must by now be painfully clear that if collectors wish for co-opera- 
tion, they must show that they are not only interested but are willing 
to back their interest by purchasing records which are still available. 

Some of the records listed should be in every collection, and a long list 
could be mentioned, but I will content myself by suggesting three 
records only, which are still supreme interpretations : 

DB536 enshrines that wonderful performance by Hempel of the 
second aria of the Queen of the Night from the Magic Flute. Most 
soprani make it sound like a pretty coloratura show piece. Hempel, 
however, was that rara avis a coloratura with true dramatic instincts 
and with her it becomes what Mozart intended it to be, fiery and even 
menacing. 

DB324 brings back for all to hear the glory of McCormack’s voice 
in its prime. The song, “Il mio tesor” from Don Giovanni, is one 
of the most difficult in the repertoire of a lyric tenor, and this rendering 
has never been remotely approached. 

DK120—Mais moi, Carmen, je t’aime encore—that wonderful 
finale to Carmen—sung by Martinelli, the ideal Don Jose, and Farrar 
the last of the great Carmens. , 

Most of us cannot, I know, afford to spend much on records at the 
present time, but if each collector would purchase even one record a 
month from the No. 2 list, it would at least enable’ us to show that we 
are willing to support a more adventurous policy after the war. 

Parlophone were issuing a record a month before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and apparently there was sufficient support to make this 
worth while, so there is no reason why H.M.V. with its much greater 
store of historical treasures should not find it practicable. 

Having by now, I hope, made it clear that it is up to collectors to 
give all possible support, I should like to make a few suggestions to the 
Gramophone Company, in the hope that these lines may receive some 
consideration. 

Firstly, it is high time that all celebrity records, whatever the colour 
of their labels, should be issued at a standard price. 

The Farrar-Martinelli records are a case in point, and so are the 
many Caruso concerted items, a number of which are still in the general 
catalogue. 

No publicity has been given to the No. 2 Catalogue. As a suggestion 
could not one outstanding record be featured every month, and be 
given a short “‘ write up” in the monthly lists ? Or, again, could not 
one record of interest be issued each month? The following are 
suggested, as best sellers : 

Caruso—o52073 Un solo istante ; 052087 I] fior. 

Melba—o3jo072 Aubade, Roi d’Ys ; 03070 Pastorale, Bizet. 

A further question which I feel must be tackled in the not too distant 
future is the complete overhaul of the No. 2 Catalogue. So many 
records included are only of moderate interest, so many priceless 
treasures are withheld, and yet it is known that the shells exist. There 
must be someone capable of undertaking this task, within the Gramo- 
phone Company, and surely it is not too much to ask for an assurance 
that this matter will receive full consideration when the position is more 
favourable. 

One last suggestion. Collecting has come to stay. Few can doubt 

t any — If the foregoing ideas are turned down as impracticable, 
May we at least hope for issues of records on the lines of the society 
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albums. It has been found possible to publish records of the songs of 
Yrjo Kilpinen, and presumably they are financially successful. Surely 
then, an “ historical ” issue would meet with at least similar support. 
Remember there are no fees for artistes, to consider—the matrices 
already exist. It is merely a question of repressing. 

In conclusion, then, it is up to collectors to show their interest by 
making purchases from the records at present available. I am sure the 


‘Company will respond readily if adequate support is forthcoming. 


Joun L. C, Freestone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible 
to print lengthy letters, for space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that wecan 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number ¢f those below are abbreviated. 
Write on one side of the paper only, and give full name and address, even if 
non-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed 
in letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Broadcast Appreciation of Emma Calvé 

I would like, if I may, to offer a comment on Mr. Ivor Newton’s 
broadcast appreciation of Emma Calvé. 

Most collectors will agree that the reccrds used on this occasion 
were a poor lot, and inferior to Calvé’s earlier but infinitely scarcer 
issue : but the extraordinary thing about this broadcast was the way in 
which these records were amplified, boosted, exaggerated, and dis- 
torted out of all recognition by the B.B.C., as I have never before known 
old records to be treated. The result was most distressing to admirers 
of Calvé’s supreme art. 

So great an actress was Calvé, and so much identified with her strik- 
ing impersonation of Carmen, that her unique gifts and accomplish- 
ments as a truly great singer are apt to be forgotten. She was a superb 
operatic artist, as well as a fine musician, having an unerring sense of 
phrasing and of the shape of the music she interpreted. Beauty was her 
aim—sensuous and vivid beauty—not the frowning and austere type 
which is all that is left to those who have little beauty of their own to 
impart ; and when beauty of person, of conception, and of voice are 
combined in one whole, the result must be as near to the human ideal 
as can be attainable. 
Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 
Mr. Ernest Newman and the late Mme. Calvé 

In the Sunday Times, February the 8th, there appears an article in 
which Mr. Newman attacks Mme. Calvé for her style in singing. 

I have written a protest to the Editor and have also taken Mr. New- 
fhan to task for writing a series of articles on “‘ Bloch and the Gramo- 
phone,” in which, even after I had enlightened him, he continued to 
urge the public to buy certain gramophone records of Bloch’s music 
which for a long time past have not been available in the English 
H.M.V. catalogue ; a fact of which Mr. Newman should have 
informed himself before commencing his series of articles. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 

(The quartet and quintet are being issued this month, the quintet 
being a re-issue of DB1882-5 reviewed in our issue of November, 1933. 
—Ep.) 


Thorn Needles 


In reply to Clarity’s letter in the January number, thorn needles, 
properly handled, will play almost anything. I have the new recording 
of Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony, and also such tremendous record- 
ings as DB3693—two Bach Preludes played by Ormandy and DB5900— 
A Night on the Bare Mountain played by Stokowski, and thorns give 
ideal results where steel would wear out the records very quickly. 

Nevertheless, I find it worth while to play new records once or 

ssibly twice with steel: it seems to clean them up a bit. 

“Properly handled” means not only keep thorns sharp, but also 
keep them dry. They absorb moisture from the air very readily, and I 
invariably warm the needles gently but thoroughly before sharpening 
and before each playing session. I always get at least one hour’s playing 
from each resharpened needle. é 

I have only one record that regularly broke thorn points, and that is 
Columbia 9909 (Nymphs and Shepherds). I played this four or five 
times with metal, and-now it gives no trouble ; nor is it impaired in 
any way for thorns, whereas it might be spoiled for fibres—but I 
abominate fibres. 


London, N.1o. H. J. G. KNIGHTBRIDGE. 








-Reverberation © 
~ Your correspondents who quibble about reverberation (or no re- 
verberation) in records should do a bit of reading on the subject of 
feverberation time. At Stevens Institute in Hoboken, N.J., they are 
‘ going to town” with this study under the direction of Prof. Burris- 
Meyer, and the scheme is so simple it’s almost comical. Give them a 
perfectly “‘ dead” organ record and they will reproduce it with the 
reverberation characteristic of St. Sulpice, Westminster, the Mormon 
Tabernacle or Carnegie Hall, or any other place they can get a line on. 
Why all the argument? 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


Historical Records 


Since addressing my last letter to you on this subject I have read in 
the November issue of the American Music Lover that the Victor Company 
has just published a “ first ” album of 5, 12 in. double-sided re-pressings 
of acoustic vocal celebrity records. 

This is welcome evidence of what public interest can achieve. 

It has to be admitted that in America the process of eliminating these 
records from the current repertoire had proceeded very much further 
than it has in this country as a study of the catalogues will show, but 
at the present rate of deletions there will soon be little to choose ! 
London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. W. D. CRAIES of Carton Farm, Clows Top, Kidderminster, 
would. like to hear from readers interested in forming a Berlioz Society. 

Mr. J.. M.S. NICHOLSON of 173, University Street, Belfast, asks if 
any readers happened to hear the broadcast of Edmund Rubra’s 
Symphony No. 3 and if so would they support him in an earnest request 
for a recording of this work ? 

Mr. J. LOUDON MERRY (Nottingham) writes: Readers interested 
in operatic matters.may be interested to hear that the Cetra Company 
in. Italy. have recorded. “ La Forza del Destino.” I heard the records 
broadcast from Ronie.a short time ago. The singers were Carielia, 
Sfignani, Avogadro, Masini, Meletti, Pasero and Domenici. 


A. J. FRANCK. 


Gramophone Societies 


‘If any readers in“the-Sheffield district would like to start a Gratiio- 
phone Society, would they communicate with Mr. W. J. D. Clarke, 
43, St. Ronans Road, Rw? Sy = 

Readers in North London will be pleased to hear of the Hornsey 
Society which meets at 37, Frobisher Road, N.8, on the last Saturday 
of each month at 7 p.m. 





” Technical articles, for“the time .being, owing to the wartime 
coiiditions, . are ‘being. -held. over uae we receive any new 
equipment for review. 


‘Fhe Technical Staff will; however, sii mel to answer arty 
scallions enquiries, but the current coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope. must be enclosed. 


It is worth semembering that ‘Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio,” is still available; price eightpence post frée, offering 
the solution to many of the common faults that occur from time 


to time. 





-Considered. by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B. 3 : N Awarded Silver Medal 


a Paris Exhibition 1937 
-: Acoustic -. - Radio — -Emerald — . 
- Loud and Medium - Red. Full Tone Needle 
s -:A2for 2/5}: Sains Tas 0 for-2/54 Inc. Taz WO for 2/5} Inc. Tar | 
>:Stocked: by:-all. Good: ‘Gramophone Music et ; 


= = ‘THE ‘B.CN: ‘COMPANY uuvisetone oe ee 


' 3 STATION ROAD; CARGREEN’ ROAD, ‘STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 . 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their favourite—or exceptional—trecords, 


with 8- or 10-word reasons why they appeal ; records without. reasons. mean 
nothing. Correspondence arising out of these selections should be between readers 
themselves, thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. So we will 
print full names and addresses of writers. Letters, marked “‘ Reader’s Choice,” 
must reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we do not 
necessarily endorse views printed here, and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy 
lists. 

From Mr. O. N. BARLOW, 56, Whitebirk Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 
H.M.V. DA810. Morir! si pura e bella. : 
H.M.V. DA8o0g. O terra addio (Aida). Ponselle and Martinelli. 

First-rate singing by two superb artists. 

H.M.V. DK120. Troncar suoi di quell’ empio. Martinelli, De Luca. 
Mardones, Guglielmo Tell. Magnificent singing, still one of the 
best records in catalogues. 

H.M.V. DB1387. Una ag lagrima (Elisir d’Amore). Schipa’s 
singing is a sheer deligh 

H.M.V. DB1o50. wht [ - quest ’ora (F. del Destino). Gigli and 
De Luca. The famous duet superbly rendered. 


H.M.V. DB1199. Vergine degli angeli (F. del Destino). 
and Pinza. A beautiful duet. 

H.M.V. DB1802. M’appari tutt’amor (Marta). 
be Caruso at his best? 

H.M.V. DB2124. Lassu nel ciel (Rigoletto). Dal Monte and Monte- 
santo. The finale splendidly sung. 

From C. J. BRETHERTON, Forge Cottage, South Moreton, nr. 
Didcot, Berks : 

H.M.V. DBro15. Dal Montes Splendon le sacre faci ; Sp -rgi d’amzro 
pianto (Lucia-Donizetti). Both these intriguing arias rendered 
with impeccable skill. 

H.M.V. C2215. Drinking Song; Che é cio (Traviata) by Ziliani 
and Rozsa. An ideal rendering of both these delicious little 
pieces, so typical of Verdi. 

H.M.V..C1933. Walter Glynne: O vision entrancing (Esmeralda- 
Goring-Thomas) ; Onaway, awake, beloved! (Hiawatha— 
Coleridge-Taylor). Entrancing music, exquisite words. and: a 
heavenly voice. A perfect record. 

H.M.V. D1528. L.S.O. and Chorus. Ballet music. Prince Igor 
(Borodin), Parts I and II. A truly fascinating ballet music, the 
chorus is superb. 

eg W. J. KAPE, The School of Art, Queens’ Road, Halifax. 
H.M.V. DB1103. Song of -the Volga Boatmen and The Prophet. 
Chaliapine’s classical rendering of this famous song with ap 
exciting reverse. 
. Col. LX393. Andante Cantabile (Tschaikovsky). " Lener Quartet 
This lovely tune is beautifully played and recorded. 

Col. LX880. Espafia (Chabrier). Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. -A most exciting record played 
with great verve. 

Col. DX455.. Marching with Sousa.- Sousa’s best marches played by 
the Grenadiers on the top of their form. . 

H.M.V. DB2849. She is far from the Land and Drink to me only. 
rae ange singing by John McCormack of two lovely songs. 

H.M.V. Minuet in G and Moonlight -Sonata—Adagio. 

Paderewelt Wonderful playing—the great pianist at his best. 

H.M.V. D1285. Invitation to the Dance. Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. Weber’s tuneful waltz played with 
great elan. 

H.M.V. RG5. Coronation Service—Anthem, Zadok the. Priest, oA 
momentous occasion, splendid singing and fine recording... 


Ponselle 


Surely this must 














9 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for _ 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be ‘sure to visit fhe world’s largest™ treasury 
of recorded music . ..: The Gramophone Shop. It is a ‘revelation |. 
When at home: every record collector and music : Jover who desires. 
authentic information about recorded. music issued in the oe: 
States of America should write to.us and we.will-be only too pleased 
to answer ae: queties sent from readers of The ‘Gramo 


~The Gramophone. Shop 


18° EAST 48th STREET and. 290 PARK AVENUE 
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